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GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 


News of developments from General Electric's Chemical Department that can be important to your business. 


Silicones Reduce Pigment 
Separation in Paints 





Only one part of G-E 81069 sili- ~ 


cone added to 10,000 parts of cer- 
tain coating materials eliminates 
the separation of pigments and 
gives the user a more uniform 
painted surface. Makers of syn- 
thetic and oil-based paints and 
lacquers find that adding G-E 
$1069 to their formulations elimi- 
nates undesirable “two-toning” 
when the paint is applied. Write 


for details. 


New Thermosetting Materials 
Help Molders Reduce Costs 
\ new line of low-cost com- 
pounds and fast-curing powders 
for use in wiring device parts and 
many other general-purpose ap- 
plications are helping molders re- 
duce material and manufacturing 
costs. G.E.’s new family of Hvcar- 
phenolic materials combine im- 


pact-resistance with moldability, 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL ALKYD RESINS * MOLDED AND LAMINATED PLASTICS » PERMANENT MAGNETS 
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make possible the production of 
thin-walled, intricate parts ca- 
pable of withstanding severe 
shock. Write for details. 


All-Purpose Electrical 
Insulating Varnish 

A new G-E all-purpose insulating 
varnish—G-E 9574—is proving 
exceptionally effective for many 
different types of applications. 
Usable from the drum, it is easy 
to use—greatly simplifies electric 
motor repairs. G-E 9574 can be 
used on every type of windit 
Write for details. 


ef 
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Mold Home Germ-Killer 
From G-E Plastics ; 


Replacing metal that pitted in a 
new home germ-killing device 
with plastics was the job given to 


General Electric plastics molders. 





Previously, the germ-lethal work- 
ings of the glycol-medium 
“Vapor-Roll” were housed in a 
metal container. Now re-engi- 
neered by G.E. for plastics, the 
device has new attractiveness and 


durability. Write for details. 


New G-E Phenolic Resin 
Aids Casting Operations 





Reduction of core baking time by 
as much as one-half is being 
achieved by iron and steel foun- 
dries using a new G-E phenolic 
resin core binder. Providing 
lower gas evolution and good 
shakeout, G-E core binder re- 
duces rejects and increases core 


production. Write for details. 


WANT MORE INFORMATION! 


If you'd like more information on 
any Chemical Department products, 
just drop us a line. Address: Chem- 
ical Department, General Electric 
Company, | Plasties Ave., Pittsfield 
5. Massachusetts. 


G-E Chemical Department plants at: Pittsfield, Mass., Schenectady, N. Y., 
Waterford, N. Y., Coshocton, Ohio, Decatur, Tll., Taunton, Mass.. Anaheim, Calif. 
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“Your voice sounds wonderful, darling’ 


we the boy in Los Angeles says this to the 
girlin New York he’s saying something nice 
about us, too. For we, at Western Electric, make a 
great variety of the Bell telephone equipment that 
helps speed her voice to him so clearly, so naturally. 


Whether you talk from coast to coast, or just 


around the corner, your telephone gives you a lot 





wesrem E jechri¢ 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 





of satisfaction for little money. Making good equip- 
ment, that makes this kind of service possible, is 
Western Electric’s job in the Bell System—has 
been for 67 years. 


e Bell scientists design, we produce and telephone 
company people operate the equipment—all of us 
working together with one aim: Good telephone 
service for you at the lowest possible cost. 
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It snuffs out “lightning” to make quality steel 


When an Armco electric melting furnace gets an 
overload of power, this giant circuit breaker actually 
blows out the arcs of man-made lightning 

to 


mtrol quality production of stainless steel. 


[his is but one example of Armco’s use of 
modern equipment to maintain quality and 
production of this rustless metal. More and more 
manufacturers of home and industrial products 
are using Armco Stainless in preference to other metals 
to insure longer life, greater satisfaction and 
increased sales appeal. 

Besides its great corrosion and heat resistance, 


this tough, handsome steel has no plating to chip or 


wear off, enabling the manufacturer to build extra 
durability in products made of gleaming, casy-to-clean 
stainless. And the buying public has long 
associated the Armco trademark with extra quality 
in such stainless products as cutlery, cooking 
ware, kitchen sinks, table ware and roof drainage parts. 
The purchaser of industrial products, too, 
depends upon the proved superionty of Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels. 

Stainless is only one member of the growing 
family of Armco Special-Purpose Stecls used by 
manufacturers to improve a wide varicty of consume: 


and industrial products. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \aneg 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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but this is the first 
one I ever could 


COUNT ON!” 









Give your customers (and customers-you-hope) 
the thrill of discovery... of discovering some- 


thing ew in your product... something that 
gives them mew advantages in use... new pride of 
ownership... renewed respect for you as a 


modern merchandiser! 


How? Build a Veeder-Root Counter into your 
product. But what kind of counter, and how to build 
it in? Those are questions that a Veeder-Root 
engineer will answer promptly and squarely .. . if 
you let him concentrate his “mathematical eye” on 
your product. 

And why let him do that? Because there are so 
many types of Veeder-Root Mechanical and 
Electrical Counters... and because so many of 
the most successful applications were not apparent 





at first, at a/l. Now, couldn’t you profit more by 
having your product keep its own production 
records, prove its own service guarantee, protect 
customers against shortages and surpluses... or 
provide any of the many other new advantages 
that come with built-in Veeder-Root Countrol? It 
costs exactly 3 cents to find out. Write. 


No. 1122 V-R Small Reset Ratchet Counter 
is built into a wide range of products from address- 
ing machines and aerial cameras to hay balers, 
laundry machines, linotypes, shoe ma- 

chinery, machine tools and — what 
have you? For a quick picture of the 
range of V-R Counters, send for 
free 8-page Condensed Catalog 
(shown). Write now. 


an 








Veeder-Root |cjoluinerris 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 
St. James Street, Montreal 3. In Great Britain: 
Veeder-Root Lrd., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, 
Scotland. 


















WHERE THERE IS 
MODERN LIVING- 




























If you manufacture an electrical appliance 
you are entrusting its performance and its 
service life to WIRE; Magnet and Motor 
Lead Wire to make its motors . . . Hook- 
up Wire and Harnesses for internal 
connections... Power Supply Cords 
for plugging to the service outlet. 
At Belden Manufacturing Com- 
pany you can fill your most crit- 
ical requirements with products 
backed by over 40 years of 
experience and know-how. 
Making the right wire 
to meet your needs is 
Belden’s business. 


There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Wire 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 
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His day is “time-engineered’’— is yours ? 


HIS executive ticks along with 

the clock— never wastes a minute 
—never wastes a motion. Hecan pack 
twelve hours of work into one eight- 
hour business day. 

How? 

The answer is simply this. He has 
learned the secret of America’s busi- 
ness leaders. He has learned to or- 
ganize time! 

Notice particularly his desk. It has 
been specially ‘‘time-engineered” by 
Shaw-Walker for just such a job as 
his. As many as 27 improvements 
have gone into its construction— 
each devised to save him precious 
minutes every busy day. 

Only Shaw-Walker could have de- 
signed this ‘‘executive” desk, for it 
was born of their fifty years of experi- 
ence serving the “‘time economy” of 
American business. 

And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
files, fireproof cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies — 4,000 different 


| trative 


items—each ‘“‘time-engineered” for 

the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new busi- 

or merely wish to modernize 


worn, out-dated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. It will help you make the 
most of every minute, every workingday! 





ness, 
New, low, comfortable % po Poa a << Convenient provision for 
height (29"). Puts you on internal wiring 


top of every job 


space—executive, 


adminis- 
<P 


and clerical 
L_ sag 


Concealed, removable ae ’ 


wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments — space for 
everything you need at PACKED WIT 


your finger tips 


@ Write for free booklet. 
effort and lower operating co 
engineered 
color illustrations! Just off t 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-W. 


_ “Built Like a 
Skyscraper 


om “In, " i wemessesie 
Job-engineered drawer —S pres ——— letter trays inside—confi- 
Y , 

( ly f, 


~ oe saves ‘‘barrels”’ of time. 
H IDEAS FOR r 


STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! 
Organize now for greater sales 


” office systems and equipment 


Out and “Hold 
dential, quick, no desk-top 
clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers— 


st! A wealth of ideas on “‘time- 
36 pages! Many 
he press! Write today on busi- 
alker, Muskegon 3, Michigan. 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 








GHAW-WALKER 











Exact Motor Requirements for 
America’s xe” Products... 

























More and more manufac- 
turers are turning to Lamb 
Electric Motors to secure the 
standard of performance that 
can be obtained only with a 
specially engineered motor. 


By providing the exact elec- 
trical and mechanical charac- 
teristics, Lamb Electric Motors 
assure efficient and dependable 
motor operation. 


Furthermore, with Lamb Electric 
specially engineered motors, it 
is often possible to reduce 
product weight, provide com- 
pactness, improve performance, 
and lower cost. 


Our 34 years’ experience in 
small motors is available to 
your engineering department. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO 











SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
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THE COVER 


Hollywood executives, like the talent 
they bring to the screen, come and go. 
But Louis Burt Mayer is an exception. 
He has been a success in the movic busi- 
ness since 1907, when he opened his 
first nickelodeon in Haverhill, Mass. 
© Long Reign—l'or 25 of those 42 years, 
Mayer has been head of consistently suc- 
cessful Metro-Goldwvn-Maver, the film- 
production subsidiary of Loew's, Inc. 
Vhis month he started a fresh five-year 
cycle with M-G-M by signing an agree- 
ment that also makes him vice-president 
of Loew's in charge of production 

A native of St. John, N. B., who 
adopted the U.S. at the same time that 
he made show business his career, \layer 
was born on July 4, 1855. 

Che theater Maver took over at Hav- 
erhill was a trap called “The Gem.” 
Patrons called it ‘““Vhe Germ.” Maver 
overhauled and redecorated it. He sold 
the tickets, served as usher, and when 
the seats were filled he stepped into the 
projection booth. 

He opened on Christmas Day with a 
smash hit, ““Uhe Passion Play,” a hand- 
tinted import from France. Tlis box 
office receipts that dav returned his full 
investment. Later, the Haverhill theater 
became the nucleus of a New England 
chain—the Maver & Gordon circuit 
e Production—Because he wanted ‘better 
films for his theaters, Maver got into 
distribution at Boston and finally, in 
1915, organized the Metro Co. to pro 
ducé features. By 1917, Louis B. Mayer 
Productions, Inc., was turning out films 
in Hollywood. 

To expand producing facilities, Mayer 
cast his lot with Marcus Loew and 
Nicholas M. Schenck, of Loew’s, Inc. 
Loew’s had bought Maver’s Metro Co., 
and together thev bought the Goldwyn 
Co. M-G-M was the result, with Maver 
as the directing head. 

A few vears ago, the University of 
New Brunswick conferred an honorary 
degree on Maver. For a man whosc¢ 
formal schooling ended at the seventh 
grade, it was a distinctive honor 


Over-all stor nt move 


on page 26. Cover f 
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Fishermen want to cut costs—ond do so 
with longer-lasting nylon nets, A 4-mile-long net 
like the one shown is usually replaced every season. 
But nylon resists deterioration by solt water and 
marine organisms. Users say they expect nylon 
nets to last at least several years, 


s 





Versatile NYLON fibers help you meet 
the demand for cost-cutting products 


Today’s customer is calling for a product 
that will help him cut costs. Products im- 
proved with Du Pont nylon fibers are the 
answer in many cases. 
Now is the time to re-check the 

cost-cutting properties of NYLON fibers 

) High strength—light weight 

) Toughness—durability 

) Elasticity —flexibility 

) Low moisture absorption 

) Quick drying—easy cleaning 

) Can be “heat set’’ to hold shape 


) Resistance to ALKALIES— 
HYDROCARBONS— OILS— PETROLEUM 

( ) Not weakened by MILDEW or 

SOIL ROT 


Ct te I eet 


Let us help YOU profit with nylon. Its un- 
usual performance properties may increase 


the efficiency of a product you make or use 

. . or of a production process. Or it may 
make possible a new product. Tell us your 
fiber or fabric problems. And write for help- 
ful booklet, ‘“Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry.”’ Address Room 6510-S, Nylon Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- «+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 





P : . Hy: tp 

wee @ | 24411 Se 
$1500savedbya $350investment’ 
in nylon filter cloth. Chemical and bacteri- 
ological action in sewage purification plant 
ruined ordinary fabrics in three days. Nylon 
cloth lasts for three months! 



























Enormous savings on air mail ship- 
ping costs are possible for Post Office 
Department by use of nylon air mail bags. 
Because of its much lighter weight, a nylon 
bag saves $1.95 in air transportation 
costs on a single transcontinental flight. 


Nurses can save $100 a year with 
nylon uniforms. They last longer ... reduce 
laundry expense. A nylon uniform is easily 
washed, dries rapidly and is then ready 
to wear—for properly heat-set nylon 
fabrics need little or no ironing. 





Nylon solves problems of fiex fa- 
tigue failure of roving bands on spinning 
machines. With nylon bands this machine 






ran for six months without a single failure, 
Previously a band change had to be made 
nearly every day. 








-.- to quiet noises, for example 


If you’re looking for a practical way to get rid of gearing 
noises, investigate Micarta. Gear noises . . . with attendant 
wear and vibration ... are caused by the hammering 
action of gear teeth on gear teeth. These “shocks” are not 
confined to the gears themselves, but spread throughout 
the machinery . . . sometimes amplified by the type of 
enclosure used. 

Micarta solves the problem in two ways. Gears of 
Micarta, used alternately, absorb impacts, operate quietly 
because of their resilience. Housings and mountings of 
Micarta serve to dampen noises that exist. 

Quietness is only one of the remarkable properties of 
Micarta. As a basic structural material, it is ideal for 
tough jobs that call for one or more of these qualities: 
strength with light weight; resistance to temperature 


you can bE SURE.. ie is 
Westinghouse 
dS 





extremes; high dielectric strength; resistance to moisture 
and corrosion; slow, even wear. 

Micarta is available in standard sheets and structural 
shapes, or Westinghouse can provide it molded, formed 
or completely fabricated ... to your specifications. 

Ask your nearby Westinghouse office for Micarta Data 
Book B-3184-C, or write Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. J-06429 
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Don’t lose sight of the basic business indicators in all this fuss over 





labor, currency devaluations, and Russia’s atom bomb. 





These outside factors can change the course of business. That’s not 
to be questioned for a moment. Big strikes, as we have often said, could 
play hob with the budding business recovery. 

But, with luck, the labor situation can clear up almost overnight. 

In the meantime, day-to-day business vigor will continue to be meas- 
ured by inventories, sales, prices, employment, and the like. 

. 
Business fundamentals, with few exceptions, look pretty solid. 





Auto output is humming along at near-record rates. Steel production 
for weeks has been around 85% of capacity. Petroleum production is 
rising. Use of electric power continues to hold ahead of a year ago. 

Railway freight, on the other hand, is way off. That, however, is 
largely due to the coal shutdown. 

e 
Autumn store sales, so far, aren’t telling any hard-and-fast story. 





Merchants hoped volume would perk up after the summer heat. All 
retail sales in August had been down 4% from a year ago (poorest showing 
cf the year); department stores were off by about 7%. 

In the first two weeks of September, department stores narrowed the 
gap to minus 4%. That probably would be a shade ahead of a year ago in 
units sold (for prices are down 9% from a year ago at wholesale, and down 
about 5% on store inventories). 

But the third September week dipped again. New York City stores, 
for example, were 12% below a year ago; Philadelphia was off 10%. 

a 
For the record: Weather wasn’t just an alibi for a slow summer; it was 





every bit as bad as you thought it was. Temperatures for June, July, and 





August averaged 2 degrees to 6 degrees above normal over most of the 
country. 
For what consolation it may be, rain was light except in the Southeast. 
» 
Prices of sensitive spot commodities have dipped about 3% since 





devaluation of European currencies started. 





That isn’t much of a reaction to such news. In fact, the dip seems 
as much due to other factors as it does to devaluation. 





For one thing, producers may have been too quick to mark prices up 
the last three months. And purchasing agents may have been a little too 
prone to follow prices higher. 

In any case, the 3% price dip has erased a fourth of the summer rally. 

eo 

Quieter nonferrous metal markets show that consuming industries have 





at least covered their immediate needs. 





In fact, lead is down—under the impact of foreign offerings. 

But the fractional cut in lead isn’t any result of devaluation. Foreign 
lead was being offered in this market before the currency scramble; it 
wasn’t offered any more insistently afterward. 

Scrap dealers, sensing the weaker market structure, increased their 
offerings. That also contributed to the market’s weakening. 

2 

The No. 1 prop under lead prices during the summer was the sudden 
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strength in the replacement battery business (BW-Jul.23'49,p52). And 
it can now be said that that comeback was no flash in the pan. 

Makers of replacement batteries hit bottom at 499,000 units in April. 
They bounced back to 1,059,000 in June, 1,637,000 in July. Then ship- 
ments soared to 2,654,000 in August. 

August's figure bettered all 1948 marks except October’s 2,845,000. 

& 
Copper fabricators are by no means back up to 1948 peak levels— 











but they are doing a good deal better than earlier this year. 

At the low, they took delivery on only 45,000 tons of copper for the 
full month of July. But use didn’t fall that much. Fabricators were 
drawing on their inventories. 

Copper in manufactured products went no lower than July’s 61,220 
tons; thus stocks were drawn down 15,000 tons in that month alone. 

And, in August, copper contained in products shipped hit 89,175 tons. 

e 
Magnesium hasn‘t become a major industrial metal when compared 








with aluminum, copper, lead, and zinc. Yet it is making strides. 





Shipments of magnesium wrought products in the seven months through 

July totaled 4,682,000 Ib. against 2,882,000 Ib. the year before. Yet 

1949 has been a period when use of most metals was below 1948 levels. 
e 

Russia can’t cripple our steel industry by cutting off manganese 





shipments. 


We have, of course, been developing other sources of supply abroad. 
And we may also turn out to have an ace in the hole at home. 

There is a vast supply of low-grade manganese in this country. Some 
of our metallurgists have insisted all along that our future was tied to it. 

Now a chemical process for concentrating it has been developed. 
Ores of 10% to 20% can be brought up to 60% or better, according to 
Dr. Richard D. Hoak of Mellon Institute who developed the process. 

e 
This year’s corn crop of 3¥2-billion bu. is as good as in the cribs. 


And about 800-million bu. of old corn is still around. That adds up 
to a supply of around 4.3-billiom bu. 

Home use and exports are unlikely to total over 3-billion—even 
assuming that we keep on raising near-record numbers of livestock and 
poultry. So a surplus of 1.3-billion bu. seems likely a year from now. 

e 
Big grain crops help explain why galvanized sheet is in tight supply. 














Government contracts for steel storage bins through mid-September 
totaled 34,435 structures. These have a capacity of nearly 200-million bu. 
& 

If there is one good thing about our cotton surplus, it’s that it is of 





unusually high quality. 

The carryover, as the present crop year began on Aug. 1, came to 
5,283,358 bales, says the Agriculture Dept. This averaged higher in 
grade than any carryover since 1941, and was the longest in staple on 
record, 

But, with a crop of about 15-million bales now being harvested, and a 
market here and abroad for only about 11-million, that’s small comfort. 
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Standard Ol Company (INDIANA) 
billed for facts 
about printing paper quality and price... 
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it cd and switched to liwer- cost, hich , feidelity 
YU ie ff ww roo Me PAPERS 





® Standard Oil's outstanding employee magazine, manufacturing cost by eliminating many expen- 
the Standard Torch, is typical ef the fine printing sive operations still in use by other paper makers. 
results being obtained by many leading concerns It produces a sheet of highest quality, fully coated 
who haveswitched to Consolidated Enamel Papers on both sides, in a single high-speed operation— 
at a substantial saving in net paper costs. a previously unheard-of accomplishment in the 
In many of these cases, where premium-priced paper industry. 
enamel papers of comparable quality were If your own company is not already benefiting 
formerly used, this saving has amounted to an from the lower costs of this modern manufactur- 
important 15 to 25°% or more without sacrifice ing improvement, we suggest an immediate in- 
of quality or effectiveness. vestigation of the facts. You will probably find 
The lower cost of Consolidated Enamels which many places where a switch to Consolidated 
makes these savings possible is the end result of Enamel Papers will mean not only a sharp reduc- 
applying modern production methods to the tion in vour printing costs, but at the same time, 
making of fine printing paper. This revolutionary an increase in the selling effectiveness of your 
process, introduced by Consolidated, reduces printed material. C. W. P. & P. Co, 
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If you're up in the air for lack of figures, the new Fully Automatic 
Marchant Figuremaster will deliver heavy-volume work faster and cheaper. 






If your work is relatively light, the new low-cost Semi-Automatic 
model will do the job. Both models are available in 10 or 8 column capacities... 
choose whichever fits your requirements and business budget. Both have 
all the 18 principal new features of the Figuremaster line, including auto- 
matic point-off in division, indicated either as a decimal or percentage... 
“phantom touch” key action for almost effortless operation. ..40%% 
greater dial visibility for easy reading. These achievements, 
together with Marchant’s traditional supremacy in sim plic ity, 
silent speed and accuracy control, establish the Figuremasters 


AUTOMATIC as the world’s foremost calculators. 
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AMPRICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


Figuremasters will do your calculating faster 


and cheaper. The Marchant Manin your X \) ps x) MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
phone book is ready to prove this by a Re, oy Oakland 8, California B-10 


non on your oun work. No Please send me free information about the new Figuremasters 


bligation, of course. Call him today 
' I am interested in the Fully Automauc LJ the Semi-Automatic L 





Name- = ee aad 
or mail the coupon to 

Marchant Calculating Machine Company Address— —— —__— —_—$$$ $$ 
Oakland 8, Califorma 
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WHERE DEPENDABILITY IS VITAL 
..-YOU'LL FIND EXIDE BATTERIES 





SEARCHLIGHT ON PRISON WALL. Lighting failure in prisons, mental 
hospitals and other institutions can cause serious trouble. In many such buildings, this 
danger is eliminated by Exide Emergency Lighting Systems, 





and people, roll on... 
of trucks and buses use Exide Batteries. 


Exide Batteries serve you in many 
ways. There are Exides for every 
storage battery need. In industrial 
plants, they provide motive power 
for battery electric trucks... and 
in mines, for battery electric loco- 
motives and shuttle cars. On ocean 
liners, freighters, tankers... in air- 
planes...in telephone and telegraph 


rote ‘4 4 he oo 
ON HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS, trucks a 


day and night. To assure dependable starting and lighting, thousands 





nd buses with their cargoes of goods 


service...in radio and television 
broadcasting . . . Exide Batteries 
perform many vital services. And 
on millions of cars, trucks and buses, 
they daily prove that ‘When it’s an 
Exide, you start.” 


Information regarding the applica- 
tion of storage batteries for any 





POWER AND SPEED. The engines on 

hundreds of Diesel-electric locomotives . .. in 

railway passenger, freight and switching service 
. are cranked by Exide Batteries. 





TESTING FOR AMOUNT OF SOUND 


a telephone transmitter can take. Much of the 
electrical testing equipment used in telephone 
and other laboratories is powered by Exide 
Satteries, 


business or industrial need is avail- 
able upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 


Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


> 
x! é Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. Of. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





RUSSIA‘S ATOM BOMB does change 
things. The U. S.—and the West— 
must adjust now to a world in which 
the other side has our most-counted-on deterrent 
to war. 

True, Defense Secretary Johnson left the Cabi- 
net meeting at which Truman broke the news say- 
ing it meant no change in the disposition of U. S. 
defenses. 

True also, the Russians were bound to make a 
bomb someday. And the news that they’ve done it 
doesn’t bring war closer 

But this is equally true: militarily, politically, 
and economically the West has been organizing its 
half of the world in the belief that it alone had the 
bomb until around 1952 

Now the other half of the world has the means 
for making the bomb, too—perhaps already has 
bombs 





So the West's program for living in two worlds 
—and the U.S. role in that program—must be 
revised 

o 


Already you can see the speedup toward com- 
pleting the West’s program of alliance 

The House effort to cut arms aid to Europe 
melted away. After all, if both sides have the bomb, 
both may hold back using it; that makes conven- 
tional weapons more meaningful 

Similarly, Senate opposition to the House- 
approved extra $800-million for plane procurement 
will melt away. Next year, even Truman may 
abandon his efforts to keep the air force at less than 
the magic 70-group strength 

Also, Sen. Elbert Thomas, who handles atomic 
money bills, already has asked the Atomic Energy 
Commission: Need any more money? 

(The answer, for now, is no. Expanded facil- 
ities at Hanford will increase bomb production 
50% next year; and AEC is pushing ahead as fast 
as technical knowledge permits on its nuclear power 
developments—page 19.) 

These steps, however, are quick swipes to give 
the West a measure of defense and to keep the 
somewhat nebulous advantage of more and better 
bombs. 

e 

The really fateful choice the U.S. now must 
make—beyond the Marshall Plan, Atlantic Pact and 
arms aid—is this 


Shall we continue a strictly national atom race, 
counting on our headstart to keep ahead of Russia 
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—and of Britain and France and others who will 
have to go into business for themselves? Or— 

Shall we attempt again to create an interna- 
tional sovereignty over the atom—or, failing that, 
pool our resources with the West under the Atlantic 
Pact? 

There is no answer yet. Congress, since Tru- 
man’s announcement, has voiced more concern 
over spilt milk——-whether spies helped Russia—than 
over what to do now that Stalin has the bomb 

The answer may come first from the current 
British-American atom talks. Even before there was 
evidence Russia had succeeded, Britain felt insecure 
without either a bomb factory or access to U. S. 
bombs (BW-Aug.27'49,p15) 


THE FIRST POSTWAR URANIUM DISCOV- 
ERY of apparent major significance has been turned 
up in Sunshine Mining Co.'s silver mine in Idaho's 
Coeur d’Alene district. The pitchblende is richer 
than Colorado’s carnotite, not so good as Belgian 
Congo or Canada’s Great Slave Lake deposits. 


CONGRESS WILL QUIT around Nov. 1. Lucas 
and Rayburn have set this target after checking 
with Truman on what must still be done before the 
recess 

Here’s the calendar of bills that are still to 
be taken up 

Basing points—The O’Mahoney bill is in a 
House-Senate conference committee snarl over 
amendments to preserve Robinson-Patman act pro- 
tection for little fellows. It may not get clear in 
time 

Minimum wage—Senate-House conferees 
have only to settle on language (affecting about a 
million borderline workers) to complete action on 
raising the wage floor from 40¢ to 75¢. 

Farm supports—The House has voted an- 
other year of 90% of parity supports. The Senate 
is debating the Anderson bill which keeps supports 
high for grains, makes them even higher for meat 
and dairy products. Enactment of some bill is a 
must 

Point 4—Tax incentives and Export-Import 
Bank guarantees for foreign investments are the 
minimum Truman insists upon for now 

Displaced persons—Despite McCarran’s ob- 
jections, the Senate will approve the House-passed 
bill doubling to 400,000 the number of refugees 
this country will take. 

Aid to education—There’s still a chance of 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





House action on the Senate-approved $300-million- 
a-year teacher pay subsidy. 

Science foundation—The House will go along 
with the Senate bill, if leaders get around to bring- 
ing it up for a vote. 

Social security—Broad legislation expanding 
coverage and increasing benefits and taxes is 
scheduled for a House vote. The Senate won't act 
until next year. 

Appropriations—Half the money to run the 
government for the year which began on July 1 is 
still tangled up in House-Senate disagreements— 
money for Army Engineers’ civil functions, Interior, 
military establishment, ECA. 

And the $1-billion authorized this week for 
arms aid abroad still has to be voted by both 


houses. 
e 


THE HOOVER COMMISSION’S citizen-com- 
mittee backers are planning to make headlines in 
December with a new buildup for reorganization. 

They want to revive interest in the commis- 
sion’s proposals for streamlining the government 
just as Congress comes back for next year’s session. 

The campaign will open with a big meeting in 
Washington. Truman and Hoover both will speak. 
A national fund-raising drive to pay for next year’s 
activities already has started. 

The committee says Congress and Truman 
already have adopted Hoover Commission pro- 
posals that can save $1.25-billion per year. The 
goal for the end of next year: enactment of 80% 
of the commission’s proposals, with potential fed- 
eral savings of $3.5-billion. 

The Post Office Dept. Reorganization bill will 
get first emphasis next year. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES data—show- 
ing the postwar pattern of industry—are just about 
complete. Final industry reports are in the hands 
of the printer. Geographical summaries will be 
tabulated in a month or two. 


REPUBLICAN COUNTY FAIR 


The Republicans are confident they can make 
political hay in the Midwest farm belt by bucking 
the Brannan Plan 

The question, though, is: Will this negative 
approach alone recapture the farm vote Truman 
won with in 1948? 

At the G.O.P. National Farm Conference in 
Sioux City, la., last week end, Republican senators, 
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congressmen, and party leaders got the answer: 
An attack on the Brannan Plan alone won’t be 
enough. 

To attract the farm belt, the G.O.P. must 
cook up a comprehensive farm program of its own 
for judgment alongside the Brannan Plan. 


Six hundred farmers attended the meeting. 
One in 10 got on his feet to say what he thought 
about parity prices, support loans, acreage controls, 
and the like 

There was ex-Gl farmer Elmer Fochert of 
South Dakota. He wanted to be left alone—no 
support prices, no acreage controls, nothing. (His 
neighbors, he admitted, aren’t with him, though— 
“they've been educated to the grab.’’) 

There was Ancher Nelson of Minnesota. He 
suggested a flexible scale of supports a la the 
Aiken law voted by the G.O.P. 80th Congress— 
aimed at fostering conservation and new uses for 
crops. 

There was the South Dakota delegation which 
wanted to ressurrect the McNary-Haugen bill of 
the ‘20’s—100% parity for domestically consumed 
crops, a lower world price for surpluses. (The In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement now works on this 
theory of a two-price system.) 

There were plenty of ideas from all sides. 


The county fair atmosphere of the meeting 
did the Republicans a lot of good. Farmers got the 
feeling they were telling Washington what they 
wanted. To a section which went almost solidly 
Democratic last year for the first time in a decade, 
that was a spiritual uplift. 

But the fact remains that the farm section is 
still a Republican trouble spot next year. The lure 
of the Brannan Plan has been strong in these 
states. And a lot of farmers who don’t admit it 
still like the kind of security Brannan’‘s direct 
subsidy plan offers. 

So, what G.O.P. congressional farm leaders 
Aiken and Hope work up from the material they 
collected at Sioux City can make a big difference, 
politically. 

About the best you can expect for the present 
is a G.O.P. reendorsement of the Anderson bill that 
would revise the Aiken law by boosting support 
prices a little 

The big test will come next year—in the cam- 
paign. Republicans have got to make gains in the 
farm belt if they hope to recapture control of 
Congress in 1950, the White House in 1952. 
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News photo of crowds watching television on Boston Common. 


OR DAL WHAT MAKES TELEVISION SO CLEAR? 


“Lots of things, Jackie! But mostly brains. The brains of men who know how to make electrons behave in 
tubes. Electrons are tiny particles of electricity. They’re boiled out of metal wires by heating units. Much 
the same way as an electric stove boils water. But if the heating unit isn’t right, everything goes wrong.” 





"The tube people are smart, son. They 
make sure the heating units give off the 
right heat and last longer by? coating 
them with a fine Norton refractory. 
Alundum 38900 grain, we call it. It’s 
so fine that ten grains end to end equal 
the thickness of a piece of paper. 





“So, you see, son, from 

television tubes to re- 
frigerators, Norton Products help make 
all kinds of products better. That’s why 
the experienced heads and willing hands 
that make up the Norton team try a little 
harder to make Norton products better.” 





**Alundum refractory grain is great stuff. 
Its melting point is 2015°C. That’s real 
hot! Made into corrugated baffle plates, 
it doubles the efficiency of enameling 
ovens. That’s why the surfaces of such 
things as refrigerators and electric stoves 
come so hard and smooth. 





**Some people know Norton only as the 
world’s largest maker of grinding wheels 
and machines, ete But refractories 


in many sizes, shapes and materials are 
important Norton products, too. They’re 
used in kilns, furnaces and ovens when- 
ever industry wants to get the most out 
of high temperatures... safely.” 
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You can till 3 good positions 
when you go Pullman! 








1. You sit down with complete peace of mind in your 2. You stand up, walk around. enjoy the freedom of 
deep-springed Pullman seat. If you want to catch up movement you get when you go Pullman. Perhaps 
on work, just press your buzzer and have your porter you pause in the Pullman lounge car to make new 
bring a table. Presto! Your “‘sitting room” becomes friends, renew old ones. Pleasant conversation makes 
an ofhice on wheels. you feel almost as much at home as being at home. 








3. You lie down to a good night's sleep in your roomy road schedules speed you to your destination. Next 
Pullman bed. That soft mattress, those crisp linens, morning youre there—right in the heart of town, 
whisk you off to dreamland as fast as dependable rail- convenient to everything, 


Sit down, stand up, lie down—you're always ina D 
good position when you go Pullman. You know you're 175 6000 BUSINESS 70 


afer crossing the country by Pullman than you are 


crossing the street at home. No other form of trans- 
portation considers your complete comtort so com- O Id, 
pletely as Pullman, 


- «+ THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 





The National Guard Defends America=Join Now! © 1949, tHe PuLiMAN c 
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What Atom Competition Means to U. S. 


Years earlier than expected, Russia has its own atom bomb. 


Result: U.S. military and foreign policy need restudying. 


Sooncr or later somebody else was 

bound to make an atom bomb. But 
September, 1949, is appallingly soone: 
than later. 
e Catalyst—Psychologically, the fact of 
an existing Russian bomb is far dif- 
ferent from the accepted thcory that 
some dav there would be one. It is 
bound to have a catalytic eifect on-a 
whole range of problems: (1) atomic 
production itself and industry’s place in 
it; (2) the decision on the kind and 
amount of armament the U.S. needs; 
(3) the strategy of the cold war; (4) the 
role of U.N.; and (5) the future of the 
Atlantic Pact. 

I'he situation this week is something 
like that immediately after Pearl 
Harbor. In theory, American industry 
was already on a war basis in 1941. 
Logically, Pearl Harbor should have 
made no difference. In practice it did: 
The whole effort to balance civil and 
military production was abandoned. 
Within a few weeks products that com- 


peted with munitions had been ruth 
lessly eliminated. 

@ First Moves—No equally dramatic ac 
tion followed President ‘Truman’s 
dramatic announcement. In fact, at 
mid-week effects had shown up clearly 
in only two places. 

(1) A congressional conference com 
mittee ignored a House decision to cut 
the armament appropriation for Atlan 
tic Pact nations to $800-million. In 
stead, it approved the full $14-billion 
requested. One motive: ‘The full-scale 
armament plan includes a radar warn 
ing fence across Europe. 

(2) Top State Department officials 
were conferring with British experts on 
atomic cooperation between the two 
countries. 


|. What We Are Up Against 
cryptic an- 


President ‘Truman’s 
nouncement leaves no room for doubt 
that the Russians have a bomb. It has 


been assumed all along that when the 
Russians had a bomb they would have 
to explode it, just to be sure it worked; 
and an atomic explosion can be de 
tected—primarily by monitoring the 
upper atmosphere for traces of the 
characteristic radioactive cloud. 
e No Accident—Atomic explosions do 
not occur easily or by accident. If you 
can produce one, you have a bomb. ‘To 
cause an explosion you have to bring 
together—with great force, terrific veloc- 
ity, and exquisite timing—two or more 
chunks of almost pure plutonium or 
a 
uranium. 235. 

No such action as this would result 
if an ordinary atomic reactor (pile) 
should get out of control. It would get 
extremcly hot over a period of seconds, 
melt or burst its structural framework 
and shield, and then stop reacting. The 
effect would be comparable to the ex 
plosion of a conventional bomb or pet 
haps of a gasoline refinery. 

e How Many-—So it can be assumed the 
Russians have exploded a bomb. How 
many more have they? 

Starting in 1939, U.S. scientists 
spent about two years finding out 
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whether a bomb might be possible and, 
in a gencral way, how to go about mak- 
ing one. Then the Manhattan District 
spent about another two years build- 
ing factories to make bombs. Within a 
few weeks after these factories were fin 
ished, the U.S. had its first bomb (ex- 
ploded as a test at Alamogordo), about 
a weck later its second (used against 
Hiroshima), and in another week or so 
its third (used against Nagasaki). Since 
then, it has been stockpiling bombs. 
The Russians have had four years 
since August, 1945. ‘They could skip 
much of the theoretical work: The mere 
fact that we built a bomb proved it 
could be done. ‘They got some more 
help from our Smythe Report, which 
told them in a general way what method 


would work. 
e Two Ways—That left the production 
operation. Russia may have started out 
with a U.S.-type high-output plant. If 
so, they are now in business 

On the other hand, the Russian 
atom people may simply have set out 
to show Stalin that they could make a 
bomb, too. To do ths they might have 
built a few electromagnetic isotope 
separation machines. Again, the Rus- 
sians might have got small quantities of 
plutonium by building simple low-pow- 
ered reactors. If they ran either for sev- 
eral years, they could have accumulated 
enough material for one bomb. 

here is still a third possibility—but 
it’s very remote. Russian scientists may 
have found a short-cut—some cheap, 
simple way to build bombs. That 
thought has often given nightmares to 
U.S. officials. 
e How Effective—At worst, we face a 
nation which is now producing bombs 
it some significant though unknown 
rate—at best, a nation which has licked 
the bomb problem in the laboratory, 
but is still a long way from industrial 
production 

lhe next question, of course, is how 
well Russia can deliver its bombs. In 
the last few years Russia is supposed to 
have built bombers similar to our B-29 
Planes of this type could be quite ef 
fective from Russia against Europe. But 
they lack range and speed for an attack 
on U.S. targets 


Russia has been pressing rocket re- 

irch vigorously, but unless she has 
gone fantastically farther than this 
country she won’t be delivering atom 
bombs by rocket 


ll. Where We Stand 


Ihe U.S. has one unquestionable 
idvantage over Russia—a stockpile of 
bombs. Last spring BUSINESS WEEK esti 


mated from published data (BW — Apr. 


30°49.p67) that this country has been 
storing up bombs for four years at a 
rate of 50 to 100 bombs a vear. The 
production rate is increasing now. It 
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should continue to rise through 1950 
and 1951—to perhaps nearly double the 
present rate. 

In the offing is the possibility of a 

new weapon—the hydrogen bomb— 
which would be almost as far beyond 
uranium as that is beyond ‘TNT’. Re 
search on this is under way at Los 
\lamos, it was revealed this year, but 
nothing is known as to progress. 
e Delivery—l'o deliver bombs _ this 
country relies on the B-36 bomber 
which is supposed to be able to put 
atom bombs anywhere in the world 
from continental U.S. bases. Its speed, 
however, is still low enough to make 
interception a danger. 

No major improvement in delivery 
appears likely soon. The jet-engined 
Boeing B-52, planned as a high-speed 
replacement for the B-36, is still three 
to five years off. Rocket delivery is still 
farther off. 

One future possibility is the atom 
fueled jet bomber. The Air Force has 
a development project on this (NEPA) 
about which it is enthusiastic; but up 
to now the rest of the military and the 
Atomic Energy Commission have been 
skeptical. 


lll. The New Problems 


One thing is sure: Every problem 

involving atomic energy is going to be 
thought out again and fought again in 
the harsh light of last week’s revelation 
(page 15). 
e International Control—The whole 
question of controlling or outlawing the 
atom bomb-—stalemated in the U.N.- 
gets a new lease on life. Everyone’s posi- 
tion is now different. The Russians now 
are in a position nearer equality, and 
may perhaps feel the freer to bargain. 
e The Domestic Atom—America’s own 
itom has just been going through a 
marked change in emphasis. About a 
vear ago bomb production—on which 
all attention had been concentrated 
since the war—began to click. With that 
under control, AF-C launched four proj- 
ects for developing power. 

The new threat will undoubtedly 
produce strong congressional pressure 
to abandon such luxuries. So far, how- 
ever, the Administration’s view is that 
its present approach is the right one 
for an arms race. The arguments: (1) 
Disappearance of our bomb monopoly 
makes it more essential that we get the 
jump on atom-powered ships and planes; 
and (2) victory will go to the nation 
which merges its atomic industrv most 
closely into its total economic life. 

e Military Policv—If the real tools of 
war are to be atomic, then conventional 
armament will become a mere police 
weapon. In line with that kind of mili- 
tarv thinking, Congress mav follow its 
long-time inclination and throw all its 
support behind the Air Force—at least 





until such time as the missile people 
are ready to take over from the pilots. 
e The Atlantic Pact—Most uncertain of 
all is the effect of the Russian bomb 
on Administration plans to arm the na 
tions of western Europe. ‘The immediate 
impact is in its favor. With the Sovicts 
looking dangerous, Congress is rush- 
ing through the money But the argu- 
ment is already being heard that a 
conventionally armed Europe will be 
helpless against Russia, that this country 
should therefore concentrate on a long- 
range atomic striking force based on 
America. 


Brighter Picture 


Labor Dept. survey shows 
employment rising in most dis- 
tressed areas; trend got started 
in early August. 


Phings are looking up for many of 
the nation’s distressed areas. ‘That's 
the picture you get from the latest 
Labor Dept. survey of the 36 districts 
where the jobless have numbered over 
12% of the labor force. The survey 
shows: 


Unemployment dropped in two 
thirds of the areas during August. Total 
unemployment in all 36 districts fell 
off about 2% 


Employment rose in more than half 
the areas. 


More hours were worked per week. 

[his improvement ties in with the 
increase in business activity that cam« 
early in August. Rehirings seemed to 
be concentrated in manufacturing 
especially in textiles, fabricated mcet- 
als, and machinery. 


e Comeback—New England, which has 
been hardest hit. made the best show 
ing; in only one arca—New Britain, 
Conn.—did the employment total fail 
to rise. Other regions with better con 
ditions: Utica-Rome, N.Y.: Jackson 
and Port Huron, Mich.; Cumberland, 
Md.: Cairo, Ill. 

The report's optimism has to be tem 

pered just a little. For one thing, the 
improvements are more significant for 
the trend thev show than for the mag 
nitudes involved. The unemployment 
drop-off, for example, was not big 
enough to take more than one of the 
areas out of the 12-per-cent-or-morc 
group: Centralia, Ill. 
e Exceptions—Then, too, in some 
areas the situation is getting worse. In 
Jasper, Ala., continued shutdowns of 
the coal mines has brought ‘further 
unemployment. One out of every four 
workers is now jobless and the future 
seems dim 
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Natural Rubber Still Stymied 


Mandatory consumption of synthetic rubber cut, but qual- 
ity and price factors, plus lower over-all consumption, may offset 
any gains from easing of government regulations. 


At least one concession (on rubber) 

Britain got at the A-B-C financial talks 
isn’t going to mean much. Sales of the 
natural product to the U.S. next year 
probably won’t be much bigger than 
they are right now. 
¢ Hope That Dimmed—When the talks 
wound up, the British felt they had 
a firm commitment that the U.S. 
would sharply cut use of synthetic in 
tires and tubes. Under the Rubber act 
of 1948, mandatory use was set at 200,- 
000 tons of general-purpose synthetic 
(GR-S). But this year's consumption of 
GR-S has been running at an annual 
rate of more than 100,000 tons above 
the minimum (mainly because of price 
edge over natural rubber during the 
winter and early spring). So the British 
figured that they had a big area for more 
business. 
e Upset—Last week end, though, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sawyer knocked all 
their figuring into a hat. He announced 
that the cut in the required consump- 
tion of synthetics would come to only 
about 57,000 tons. 

hat, by itself, was bitter brew for 
the British. But it was worse yet when 
viewed in the light of declining over-all 
consumption of natural rubber and syn- 
thetics. 

Over the first eight months of this 
year total U.S. consumption has been 
running at an annual rate of about 
987,500 tons. Last year it was about 
l-million tons; in 1947 it was 1.1-mil- 
lion. ‘The forecast now is for consump- 
tion to slide off even more next year. 
hat means that what the British might 
pick up in sales to tire and tube manu- 
facturers could be completely canceled 
out by what they would lose because of 
lower demand. 

Ihere’s another factor, too. Even if 

there were some jump in natural rubber 
sales, the increase might not last long. 
If buying stepped up, prices of natural 
rubber would go up, too. That means 
the price spread between synthetic and 
natural (184¢ a Ib. against 15.8¢ for 
March futures of natural now) would 
narrow. And that, in turn, would drive 
buyers back to synthetic. 
e Revised Formula—The new formula 
for mandatory synthetic use is based on 
an estimated consumption of 925,000 
tons of rubber in’ 1950. GR-S will now 
have to make up 25% of the total; be- 
fore, 33% had to be synthetic. 

The figures as laid out by Commerce 
reduce the amount of GR-S to be used 
in tires next year from 196,000 tons to 
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161,000 tons. ‘The new potential market 
for natural used in tires thus amounts 
to 35,000 tons. 

On tubes, the government experts 
dropped mandatory use of butyl from 
30,600 tons to 15,000 tons—a gain for 
natural of 15,600 tons. ‘They also figured 
that voluntary use of butyl—which has 
been running to 10,000 tons a year— 
would drop to about 3,000 tons. This 
adds an additional 7,000 tons. 

Thus, the new market for natural 

adds up to 57,600 tons—35,000 in tires, 
22,600 in tubes. 
e Gift Horse—But the British look this 
gift horse in the face. They doubt very 
much that they will get much of the 
22,600 tons that Commerce figures they 
will sell for tube manufacture. For un- 
less natural-rubber prices drop sharply, 
the superiority of butyl over natural in 
tubes will keep tube producers buying 
butyl. 

If this is true, then the British predict 
thev will get only 35,000 tons of natural 
rubber into products that would other- 
wise use synthetic—exactly the amount 


of the cutback in mandatory use of 
GR-S in tires. 

e Clash of Views—Actually, although 
the cutback order came out of an inter- 
agency committee made up of State, 
Commerce, and the Munitions Board, 
there was a sharp difference of opinion 
among the agencies on how big the 
slash should be. 

State favored a sweeping reduction. 

It figured the U.S. could easily cut 
back on GR-S by 100,000 tons and stay 
well within the provisions of the Rubber 
act. The Munitions Board, with an eye 
to defense stockpiles, held out for no 
change at all. Commerce went right 
down the middle. 
e Tire’s Reaction—How did the tire in- 
dustry react to the cut? Most executives 
looked on the 57,000-ton synthetic re- 
duction as a good compromise. ‘They 
have said all along, that, although fed- 
eral controls should be lifted, they 
should be lifted only graduaily. ‘They 
point out that, from the present out- 
look, natural rubber supplies wouldn't 
be big enough to meet unlimited use— 
including U. S. stockpile needs—in 
1950. 

Further, they feel it is vital that syn- 
thetic plants be kept in good working 
order to meet defense emergencies. And, 
they say, a gradual reduction in syn- 
thetic requirements eases the work of 
technicians who have to devise new 
formulas in keeping with the regulations. 





Super DC-3 Goes on Tour 


Last week Douglas Aircraft Co.’s new Super 
DC-3 wound up a three-week exhibition 
tour. Back at Santa Monica, Douglas sales 
officials added results: nibbles from a dozen 
airlines; one firm order. 

The Super DC-3 is the Douglas bid for 
the DC-3 replacement market. It seats 30 


to 38, as against the old DC-3’s 24, cruises 
50 mph faster, carries 2,000 Ib. more pay- 
load. Its price: about $235,000. 

This week Douglas had one Super DC-3 
order on its books: Capital Airlines, for three 
planes, with an option on 17 more. Other 
lines were interested, but not ordering—yet. 
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JACKING 


power jacks like this one do the trick. 


I'tied and true method of keeping railroad ballast 
in good shape is to jack up track, then work more 
ballast under cross ties. Brute manpower used to raise the tracks; now 


CLEANING 


Big, self-propelled Fairmont ballast cleaner car- 
ries its own crew of 18, efficiently cleans up to 
4 mi. of track ballast a day. Disadvantage: On busy tracks, it has to 
stop work, scurry for a siding every time a train approaches. 











CLEANING 


Railroad officials held back on buving 


expensive roadbed equipment when labor 
was cheap and plentiful. But since the 
war labor costs have been rising steadily. 
And railroaders have changed their atti 
tude. Now, with the 40-hour week in 
cftect, more and more railroads are rush 
ing to mechanize maintenance work. 
Keeping up a roadbed is more than 
just a question of giving passengers a 
smooth ride (although that can pay divi 
dends, too). It’s a matter of wear-and-tear 


on cquipm¢ nt 
rolling 


usually 


Rough track can play hob 
stock. Good track ballast 
rushed rock) must support cross- 


with 
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Light Pullman-Standard ballast cleaner, run by 
a crew of four, can be set off tracks in few min- 
utes when trains approach. Ballast is picked up on endless scoops, 
sifted, dirt ejected (left), ballast dropped through trough (right). 


Machines Replace Men to Cut Roadbec 








TAMPING 


tics, firmly, vet be resilient. Only clean 
ballast rock can do this job, and it must 
be well packed. Railroads noted for their 
smooth roadbeds—like Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Union Pacific—have to keep work- 
ing at them constantly 

e Savings—Railroads that have switched 
to mechanized equipment are pretty well 
sold on the idea. The machinery 
them money in the long run. One rail 
road recently surveyed the problem. It 
found that for every $1,000 it had spent 
on machinery, it had saved 3,500 man 
hours per year. (Current pay for com- 
mon labor: about $1.10 an hour.) 


SdVCS 


After cleaning, 
around 
laster, with a piledriver-like head under car, tamps 500 ft. an hour- 
vs. 500 ft. a day for air-tamping gang. 








ballast has to be solidly 
Pullman-Standard 


tampec 


crossties. Power bal 


Equipment makers stress this saving 
angle constantly in ads directed to rail 
roadmen in- publications like Railway 
Age. Manufacturers have had their ev 
on this sort of mechanization for vears 
Now they hope to make the most of the 
rising interest. 

e Old and New—Some of the machines 
shown on this page have been common 
sights along main lines for years. (Vamp 
ing machines were introduced as long as 
20 years Others are brand new 
Pullman-Standard’s ballast cleaner is still 
getting road tests; but the 
power ballaster has been in 


1), ) 
ago. 


company’s 
service for 
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TAMPING Another kind of lightweight tamper is this spider- 

like machine sold by Electric Tamper & Equip- 
ment Co., Ludington, Mich. The machine has 12 hydraulically 
operated vibratory tampers, and can be run by one man. Company 


Upkeep Costs 


three years. Nordberg Mfg. Co. recently 
introduced its ‘“Cribex”, which digs bal- 
last out from between ties preparatory 
to cleaning. (Pullman-Standard has a 
cribber which operates on a similar prin 
ciple.) Matisa Equipment Corp., Chi- 
cago, Swiss-made cleaner and 
tamper, which has found a ready market 
in this country 

In the past, some manufacturers kept 
the ownership of their machines, leasing 


T 
them out to railroads. ‘Vhe Fairmont 
] 


sells a 











ro 
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says “with one operator and 16 high-school boys” it can tamp 2,000 
ft. of roadbed ballast a day. Like the Pullman-Standard_ ballaster, 
this machine is self-propelled, and can be lifted off the track in a few 
minutes to let oncoming trains pass. 





cleaner is run on this idea, so is the Spino 
Ballast Cleaner. But the more recent 
machines are sold outright. 


With 
ties roadbed is in bad shape. 


BEFORE 
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ballast scattered from Ballast in place, bed looks 


good, gives smooth ride. 


AFTER 
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Turnabout 


Southwestern roads’ rate 
cut on autos touches off row 
with trucks and barges. Now 
ICC is hearing both sides. 


Usually it’s the railroads that are cuss- 

ing out the truck and barge people for 
their low rates. Now there’s been a 
turnabout. ‘This week the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is hearing a 
row in which truckers and barge lines 
are accusing the Southwest railroads of 
setting rates too low. 
e Cut Rates—The trouble all stems from 
new rates the railroads posted for autos 
moving from St. Louis and Kansas City 
to the Southwest. The rates, suspended 
by the ICC after protests from the other 
carriers, cut freight charges for autos by 
13¢ a 100 Ib 

Phe railroads contend they had to 
make the slash because they have been 
steadily losing the business of General 
Motors’ three auto assembly plants in 
St. Louis and Kansas City. G.M. has 
been switching to trucks and barges. 

e Truckers’ Reaction—The truckers were 
quick to brand the new rates as not only 
too low, but unfair. The slash, they say, 
brings the rail charges down below 
present truck rates. (The barge people 
didn’t waste time arguing. They simply 
cut rates by 20¢ a 100 Ib.; but their 


new tariffs, too, were suspended by 


ICC 
e Important Business—The rail haul of 
new automobiles from St. Louis and 


Kansas City to the Southwest accounts 


for a big chunk of rail revenue in the 
territory. The roads’ figures show they 
hauled 22,617 carloads (four autos to 
the car) out of the two cities during 


1948. That brought in a revenue of 
S6.098.277 


Output of new cars from the three 
plants this year will probably be greater 
than last. But, the railroads sav, they 
will lose about 2,000 carloads from 
their 1948S total unless their new rates 
go into effect. This loss would mean 
about $600,000 in revenue 


JOB ESTIMATE DROPS 


Ihe Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
officially lopped nearly 14-million off 
its estimates of employment in manu- 
facturing industries. Ever since figures 
gathered in the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures became available, BLS has 
known that its estimates were out of 


line (BW —Jun.18’49,p16). Since then, 


it has been going back over its figures, 
trying to find where antl why the dis- 
crepancy arose. Now it knows 

Ihe bureau estimates month-to- 
month changes in total manufacturing 
24 


employment on the basis of changes in 
a sample of companies all over the 
country. It thought it had picked its 
sample to give a statistically accurate 
picture of the over-all change. But the 
sample was heavily weighted with large 
companies; small factories were less 
adequately represented. And, after 
careful analysis, BLS has found that, in 
the lumber, apparel, and food indus- 
tries, employment rose much faster in 
large companies than in small. 


A. O. Smith, Armco 
Plan New Pipe Mill 


The Texas oil and gas industry is a 
rich market for steel pipe. No other 
state consumed as much pipe as Texas 
did in 1947 and 1948. 

e New Entry—That’s the basic reason 
for formation of a new company last 
weck. It will build and operate a plant 


in Houston to make welded steel pipe 
both for gas- and oil-transmission lines 
and for oil well casing. 

The new company, A. O. Smith 
Corp. of ‘Texas, is a joint venture of 
A. O. Smith Corp. and Armco Steel 
Corp. Capital stock will be held equally 
by A. O. Smith Corp. and Sheffield 
Steel Corp., an Armco subsidiary. 

The new plant will have a capacity 
of 35-thousand tons of pipe per month. 
It will cost upwards of $5-million. It 
will be the second largest mill in the 
country for production of welded pipe. 

Construction of the mill will start 

immediately with the hope that it can 
be in full operation next summer. 
e Location—l'he new pipe mill will be 
located alongside the Smith plant and 
adjacent to the Sheffield mill, which 
will provide most of the steel. 

Three A. O. Smith executives will 
fill the top executive positions of the 
new company. Four Sheffield executives 
will be directors. 








IDLEWILD AIRPORT overpass took the award for bridges under 400 ft. long, and the... 








WAUTAGA RIVER bridge in Tennessee took honors for spans over 400 ft., as the .. . 


Most Beautiful Bridges of the Year 


For 10 years the American Institute of Steel 
Construction has awarded plaques for the 
year’s most beautiful steel bridges. The 
prizes for spans opened in 1948 went to the 


pair above. American Bridge Co. fabricated 
the Idlewild (New York International Air- 
port) span. Nashville Bridge Co. gets credit 
for theWautaga River job. 
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Savings Jump Back 


After wild fluctuations, savings have settled down at about 
their prewar relationship to income. The postwar spending spree 
that cut them is over. More savings should mean more buying. 





lake a look at the chart above, and 
you'll see two lines, one white and one 
black. The white line meandering un 
pectacularly across the page is an in 
formed guess at what personal savings 
in the U.S. should have been on the 
basis of behavior between 1923 and 
1940. (Economists have found that sav 
ings and income usually maintain a 
fairly constant relationship: They made 
their projection on that ground.) The 
black line shows what savings actually 
were. For the businessman, the upturn 
from 1947 is the important thing 
e Dislocations—The black line shows 
that savings are pretty nearly back to 
their prewar relationship to income— 
after some violent ups and downs dur- 
ing and after the war. In the most recent 
issue of the Survey of Current Business, 
out last week, the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Irwin Friend discusses what got 
the black line out of kilter, and how it 
got back 

Businessmen interested in keeping 
consumer spending high will do well to 
studv Friend’s treatise on savings. For 
personal savings represent the difference 
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between what the U.S. consumer gets 
as income (after taxes) and what he lays 
out for purchases. Therefore, his  sav- 
ing habits have a big effect on what he 
is able—and willing—to spend 
e War Heights—During the 
course, savings shot up to unprecedented 
heights. High incomes, price controls, 
rationing, and patriotic inducements to 
save all helped swell the savings rolls. 
In 1944, they hit the fantastic peak of 
$35.4-billion 

But by 1947 savings were down to 
$5-billion, as U.S. consumers went on 
a wild postwar spending spree. By Sep- 
tember of 1948, thev had climbed back 
up to $15-billion; thev have been run- 
ning just a trace above that ever since 
e Back to Normal—I'riend sces several 
reasons why the savings rate ~limbed 
out of its valley. The most important, 
he says, was that people’s buying habits 
got back to normal: most of the pent-up 
demands built up during the war had 
been satisfied. Psychological factors that 
led consumers to shell out big money 
after the end of price controls faded 
noticeably. 


war, of 





Another reason: Since many con- 
sumers had gone into debt to buy shiny 
postwar automobiles and other knick- 
knacks, they weren't so willing—or in 
some cases, able—to keep on spending. 
And in the government figures, the 
money consumers lay out in instalment 
buying counts as savings. 

e Price Uncertainty—High prices also 
helped to check the gene spree. So 
did the psychological reaction to the 
price declines that started in the latter 
part of 1948; many consumers voted to 
stick their money into savings, wait for 
the other price cuts to appear. 

e Various Forms—It’s important to re 
member, of course, that personal sav- 
ings include more than just the con 
sumer’s liquid savings and investments. 
You also have to take into account such 
items as investment in inventories, con- 
struction, and equipment by unincor 
porated businesses, including most 
farms, paving off home mortgages, and 
the like. Thus, while the relationship 
between disposable income and savings 
has pretty well stabilized, the compo- 
nents of the savings figure can change 
a lot. 

Last vear, for example, farmers and 
small businesses “saved”’ their large prof 
its by plowing them back into their 
businesses. Consumers, on the other 
hand, were pinched by high living costs 
—while still in a postwar buying mood— 
and they drew down their liquid savings 

This vear, living costs are off slightly 
and postwar demand is more nearly 
satisfied. So liquid savings have climbed 
Ihe total savings figure, however, is still 
relatively stable. That’s because farm 
and small business profits aren't so 
large as they were in 1948, and fewer 
savings are going into reinvestment 
¢ Question—If the savings figures are 
right—and there’s always a good possi 
bility of error—you might guess that 
consumers are in a better position to 
spend now than they were a year ago 
Friend doesn’t say that in so many 
words, but it’s not hard to read it into 
his article. There’s just one more ques 
tion: Now that consumers are able to 
spend more, are they willing? 


LIFT FOR PLASTIC STARCH 

Newly revealed cost-cutting proper- 
ties are moving plastic “starches” into 
commercial laundries and onto ships 
The Better Fabrics Testing Bureau of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
reports the starches lengthen the life 
span of cotton fabrics by one-third, give 
added tensile strength, greater abrasion 
resistance 

Originally the starches were _pro- 
moted as boons to home laundresses be- 
cause the starches stay put through sev 
eral launderings (BW—Dec.18'48,p56). 
Che commercial variety, ‘“Sanitized R,” 
is made by Sanitized, Inc., New York. 
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DRIVE-IN THEATERS are booming. 


This trend is just one of the wavs in which... 


Movie Makers Meet Postwar Problems 


Producers have halted income decline. Major move has 
been to cut costs; “A” pictures are now 20% to 40% less expensive. 


Ihe next tine you feel like kicking 
the cat because business gets you down, 
think of the movie industry. Its troubles 
ire almost in a class with Job’s. If there 
ire any more directions from which ill 


nds can blow, the moviemakers would 
like to know what they are. Right now: 
An antitrust action, in which the 
government was victorious, will force 
the divorce of production and distribu- 


tion. Paramount and RKO already have 
agreed to such a splitup. Last week, the 
Justice De pt submitted to the court a 
proposed d ree for the other six big 
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Low foreign revenues continue as na- 


tions abroad save their precious dollars. 
lo be su American movies are still 
permitted. But getting profits back out 
] mething else again 


Lower domestic revenues have been 
1@ norm since the public began keep- 


tighter hold on its purs¢ 


lechnological change—specifically 


te ever more of a threat as 
I'V sweeps the nation 

These problems have plagued the in- 
dustn ng enough now to evoke some 
solutions. And as these come along, the 
slide in profits could be stopped—or 
CV ¢ 


|. Costs Have Been Cut 


The 1 x reason for the reversal of 
the trend has been a cut in costs. ‘This 
program launched more than two 


years ago. Although domestic gross in- 
come hit a-new high record in 1946, 
the studio heads already saw trouble 
thead. And they decided then that the 
only way to mect it was to perform a 
major operation on the huge production 
costs of the wartime vears 

e In Line Now—Now, at the end of two 
vears, the studios feel that their cost 
pattern is pretty well in line with 
present business and future prospects 
Vhe cost of A pictures has been reduced 
20% to 40% in all major studios 

lor a while, these economies didn’t 
show up very sharply in the profit-and 
loss. statements Reason: the inven 
tory of old, high-cost pictures that had 
to be amortized at the old, high rates 
Now these have been written off 
e First Victims—Initial cuts by the 
studios hit hardest at the lower-salaried 
workers: office and clerical employees 
and back-lot production workers who 
were on annual salary. As one observer 
put it: “It impresses New York execu 
tives much more to report that 100 
secretaries and production employees 
have been let out for weekly payroll 
savings of $10,000, than to say that four 
producers or department heads have 
been canned for the same total.” 

\s the retrenchment program rolled 
on, the general run of studio workers, 
technicians, and plavers felt it the most 
Many, for instance, were dismissed from 
veatly salary jobs, and hired only for 
assignments when needed 
e Expenses Controlled—But the studios 
didn’t stop with personnel cuts. Pro- 


ducers were told to have their scripts 
edited before production—instead — of 
after, when a lot of expensive footage 
would be left on the cutting-room floor. 
Writers were ordered to use more close 
ly confined sets, and to climinate the 
large, expensive scenes that required 
hordes of extras 

Perhaps the most important single 
factor has been the trend to more 
ceficiency in the entire operation. An A 
picture can casily cost $15,000 a day 
just for the basic overhead of cast and 
crew. Back during the war, shooting 
schedules on such pictures were from 
50 to 100 davs. Vodav thev have been 
sheed from one-third to one-half—with 
no sacrifice of quality 
e Exempt—lThecre are only two. spots 
that the retrenchment hasn't hit: wagc 
rates of studio labor; and salaries of such 
top talent as stars, producers, directors, 
and writers 

For the past 
perity and depression—Hollvywood wage 
scales have risen steadily. There was a 
leveling off during the war, when goy 
ernment regulation prevented boosts. 


4 


5 vears—through pros 


But when federal wage regulation ended 
in 1946, the studio umions got a 2 
horizontal wage hike. And a vear later 
they got another 11%. New = agrec 


ments, now being drawn up, will con 


5 


tinue the present levels for five more 
years 

The studios have not tried to cut the 
high-salaried personnel because Holl 
wood movies are sold primarily on a 
big-name basis. One producer puts it 
this wav: “We get a good completed 
script from which a picture can be mad 
for, sav, $700,000 with two secondary 
stars of standard boxoffice caliber. But 
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Crazy Clothes! 


May we introduce you, Sir, to the 
well-dressed businessman —as seen 
from the skin out? 


You'll observe, at the left, that 
he literally bristles with assorted 
buttons. Shorts, shirt, suit, coat, 
count ‘em—seventy! To sav noth- 
ing of the pockets that he carries on 
his person. ‘lake a look, at the nght 
— twenty-four! 


These sartorial statistics did not 
come out of a Comptometer.* But 
we think they're significant, be- 
cause they show the vast difference 
between modern business clothes 
and modern business equipment. 


We wouldn’t dream of loading 
down an office machine with a lot 
of uscless gimmicks, just because 
it's been the custom for several 
gencrations. On the contrary, we 
trim off every button that doesn't 
do a job—to keep Comptometer 


*xThey came out of a book by Bernard Rudofsky 
called “Are Clothes Modern?” published bu Paul 
Theobald, in which yow ll also find this illustration, 


Now AYER & SON 


Adding-Calculating Machines eff- 
cient, light-weight, streamlined! 


Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.) Adding-Calculating Ma- 
chines, made only by Felt & 
‘Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., are sold exclusively by 
its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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PRINTWEIG 


Costly errors in handling materials 





eliminated by Pri 


Printweigh keeps stock room 
records RIGHT! 


oe 
Prints BIG fgures—ACCURATE 
weizhts—with split-second speed! 


TOLED 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


f a 







POSITIVE CONTROL 
OF COSTS 


Eliminate human errors in reading, re- 
membering and recording weight figures 
—stop losses that directly affect your costs, 
profits and customer relations! 


PRINTWEIGH SCALES give you accurate 
printed records of each weighing opera- 
tion... positive assurance that your 
weight facts are right every time! Prints 
big, clear figures...on thick tickets... 
on large or small sheets ...on strips... 
with extra copies. Saves time, stops 
losses for receiving, shipping, stock 
rooms, batching and many other weigh- 
ing operations. Write for bulletin 2021. 
Toledo Scale Company. Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Beware of Human ERROR! 


Errors in reading, remem- 
bering and recording 
are the birthplace of 
LOSS. Printweigh 
stops human 
error. 
















if we substitute two big-name stars—at 
an additional cost of perhaps $200,000 
—we can easily make the picture into a 
big hit, with an increase in revenue of 
$500,000 or more.” 


ll. Foreign Revenue 


Although cost-cutting has been the 
major lever used by the movie com- 
panies to pry themselves out of the 
slump, they have also almost halted 
the decline in gross revenues. 

Much of the good showing to date 

is due to foreign business. Since the 
company reports include only that part 
of foreign income that has been suc- 
cessfully converted to dollars, the story 
of better gross is actually, in large part, 
the storv of how the producers managed 
to change their blocked funds abroad 
into dollars. 
e Making Pictures Abroad—The most 
important method has been to produce 
pictures abroad. These pictures use local 
casts (except for some top stars), local 
studio labor, local scenery-builders and 
costume-makers. ‘The pictures, when 
completed, are released over here just 
like any Hollywood production—and the 
dollars they carn are, in effect, a return 
on the blocked foreign funds. 

Vhere’s another method of convert- 
ing “foreign currencies that has been 
fairly widely used: The movie companies 
have bought up foreign merchandise, 
shipped it here, and sold it on the open 
market. Companies with more lira than 
thev knew what to do with, for instance, 
have used them to buy Italian wines 
ind Italian marble, which they shipped 
ver here and sold for dollars. 


lll. Domestic Revenue 


Che domestic-revenue picture is still 
not clear. TV is probably the most 
serious threat. The huge increase over 
the past two years in the number of 
sets owned has the exhibitor branch of 
the industry worried more than it would 
like outsiders to think 

Most theater operators hope that TV 
will follow the pattern set bv radio. 
When radio first got into the big time, 
movie admissions dropped. But when 
the novelty wore off, they picked up 
again. The exhibitors figure that the 
basic reason is still true: that families 
have a desire to get out of the house in 
the evening 
e Drive-In Boom—Practically no new 
movie theaters have been built since 
the war. Principal reason: sky-high con 
struction costs. Exception: drive-in 
theaters. 

Drive-ins hold a slight long-term ad- 
vantage over conventional theaters, as 
population moves to the outskirts of 
most cities. And, of course, they have 
one big advantage right now: no _park- 
ing problem. 
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process 


In many widely varied fields—foods, fabrics, 
plastics, rubber, paints and varnishes, to name 
only a few—powTHERM provides the uniform, 
precisely controlled temperatures that mean 
improved product quality and reduced oper- 


ating costs. 


The use of DowTHERM heating in the varnish 
industry, for example, results in clearer var- 
nishes. In the food industry, DOWTHERM makes 
it possible to process shortening economically, 
without discoloring the product. And in the 
soap industry, DOWTHERM assists in the pro- 
duction of specialized soaps. 








DOW THERM i cin on ig tap, 
improves quality through controlled 


heating 


DOWTHERM speeds the heating cycle and at 
the same time reduces labor costs. Its out- 
standing characteristic is the accurate control 
it affords in attaining temperatures between 
300 and 700°F, at low pressures. 


What about your industry? Are your process 
men fully acquainted with powrnerm’s higher 
operating efficiency? We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss any process heat problems 
you may be.confronted with. Phone or write 


Dept. DM2A. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


1 
~~ 
DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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with Webster 
Type ‘WI Radiation 


Use Webster Type WI Radiation 
with steam or hot water to “spot” 
heat where you want it—wherever 
floor space or vertical wall space, 
or both, are limited. Use it, too, to ° 
spread heat evenly along cold 
exposed walls —to provide even, 
clean heating comfort. 
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A 4-foot piece of Type WI equals 
25 square feet of ordinary radiation 
and weighs only 14 Ibs. Plain ends 
or threaded adapters. Pressed steel 
covers available. 

Find out more about Webster Type 
WI Radiation. Call your nearest 
Webster Representative: Or write us. 





. ig 
COMING! 
Webster Type “WI” Radiation in a new role. 
Ideal for schools, office buildings, and other 
institutional and commercial applications. 


k for new Bulletin B-1551, soon ready. 











Address Dept. BW-10 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden 5, N. J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





A $1.5-million foundry will be built by 
the Budd Co. in Philadelphia. It will 
supply grey iron castings for Budd as- 
semblies that go to auto makers’ eastern 


assembly plants. 


« 
Furniture orders are at their highest 
since April, reports Seidman & Seid- 
man, accountants for the industry. 
Manufacturers’ new orders in August 
were only 5% behind last year, while 
orders for the first cight months of 
1949 ran 22% behind last year. 

; j 
Fewer U.S. cars are being exported, 
despite the fact that auto production 
is at a new high. Overseas shipments 
for the first eight months only came to 
208,215 units, a 30% drop from 1948. 

° 
Heavier truck loads on Pennsylvania 
roads have alwavs been fought by the 








Pennsylvania R.R. (BW —Mar.5’49, 
p28). Now the road is “perfectly will- 
ing,” says president Walter S. lranklin, 
to discuss the situation with the truck- 
ers Franklin points out that the Pennsy 
is one of the saw not the largest— 
of the state’s truck owners. 
® 


Royal Little says that his Textron In- 
corporated—which lost money during 
the first half of 1949 BW-Sept.24'49, 
p9+)—will about break even during the 
third quarter. And he predicts that it 
should “make quite a bit of money 
again” in the last quarter. He notes that 
the order backlog is the biggest since 
last October. 
« 


Price discrimination is I 1'C’s charge 
against the nation’s three major soap 
companies—Lever Bros., Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co., Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet Co. IVC says they sell 
to small businesses at higher prices than 
to large businesses. 


Three-Story Dock for Big-Plane Overhaul 


Pan American Airways’ double-decker Strat- 
ocruisers nose into this skeleton dock at 
Miami, Fla., for overhaul. A self-contained 
servicing unit, the dock has “piped-in” 
electrical power, telephone. cleaning fluid, 


and drainage. From the top tier, extension 
platforms run the full length of the aircraft 
for access to hard-to-get-at locations. The 
dock rolls around the hangar floor on re- 
tractable wheels. 
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Progress in fig 





ting DIABETES 





What medical science is doing..: 


Great advances have been made in controlling dia- 
betes. The discovery of insulin in 1921 has led to a much 
greater life expectancy for the average diabetic today. 
For example, at age 40, the expectancy is more than 
twice what it was before insulin was developed. 

Medical science is still on the march. It has developed 
different types of insulin. Some are quick acting with a 
short term of effectiveness, while others are slower acting 
but longer lasting. Recent research gives hope that there 
soon will be available a single insulin that combines both 
the rapid and more lasting effects. In many cases, this 











would mean better control of the disease. 


In addition, it has been discovered that diabetes can 
be produced experimentally with a substance called al- 


loxan, as well as by other means. This may shed new light 


One of the final steps in the extraction of 


purified insulin from pancreas glands. Here 
a solution of insulin is being filtered. It is 
later adjusted to meet dosage requirements of 






individual patients. 


What you can do 


Recent surveys indicate that in addition to the million 
known diabetics, another million people in our country 
have diabetes and are unaware of it. So it is wise for 
everyone to keep alert for these warning signals— 
excessive thirst, hunger, or urination, continual fatigue, 
or loss of weight. It is important to see a doctor at once 
if any of these conditions appear. 

Doctors recommend that everyone have an annual 
physical examination, including tests for diabetes. These 
tests are especially important for those who have dia- 
betes in the family, those who are overweight, and those 
past 40 years of age. 

Diabetes is a condition in which the body is unable to 
utilize properly the sugars and starches in food. While 
there is as yet no cure, modern medicine can generally 
contro! it through insulin, diet, and exercise. By follow- 
ing the doctor’s advice about keeping these three factors 
in proper balance, it is usually possible for the diabetic 
to live a practically normal life. 


COPYRIGHT 1949-——METZOPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


at on how and why the disease develops. Various studies, 
\ including research with radioactive isotopes, also offer 
hope for important advances in the treatment, and 
perhaps the prevention, of diabetes. 


Making one of the tests for diabetes. Chem- 
icals are added to a sample of blood. The 
resulting changes in color help to indicate the 
level of sugar in the blood. A high level may 
signify diabetes. 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit from 
understanding these important facts about diabetes. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable for use on your 


bulletin boards. 





What can it 
save for youP 


Because ‘Budgit’ was the first small elec- 
tric hoist at an unbelievably low price, it 
. « Quickly 


the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 


popularized electric lifting e 
maker—anyone who had loads to lift—as 
well as all industry, took advantage of the 
effortless lifting and the savings it made 
available. In thousands of installations it 
proved that it paid for itself over and over 
again. Saves minutes per hour—In 
production, on inspection and assembly 
lines—wherever lifting is done—it saves 
from some to many minutes an hour... 
Important in these days of high costs. It 
means speeding the work—not the worker 
—and much lower costs. Workers like 
them—With a ‘Budgit’ the job is much 
easier. Gone is the constant dread of rup- 
ture, sprains, and overtiredness from lift- 
ing. So all the worker’s mental and phy- 
sical energy goes into work—not worry. 
No installation costs! —Trifling cur- 
rent consumption. Prove its savings for 
you by installing one now! Let the “little 
yellow hoist” speak for us in telling you 
of savings. 
Pt Made in sizes to lift 
250, 500, 1000, 2000 
and ooo lbs. Prices 
start at $119. Write 
for Bulletin No. 391. 


Tal ‘BUDGIT” 


=" Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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MANAGEMENT 





TOO MANY spare parts can be... 





CUT TO SIZE if you try... 


Stopping Stock Duplication 


Remington Rand’s work with armed forces indicates that 
big savings can result from simplifying and standardizing inventories. 
Commodity Classification Service now being offered to business. 


Remington Rand, Inc. last week said 
it can help inventory-conscious indus- 
try save from 20% to 25% on its stocks. 
e Duplication—Remington Rand thinks 
it can make such cutbacks in an area 
which has scarcely been touched. Spe- 
cifically, it would end the needless dupli- 
cation of items which exists in practi- 
cally every company inventory. 

Rem Rand points out this: Espe- 
cially in big companies, different divi- 
sions often buy the same types of steel, 
nuts, bolts, etc. But one division isn’t 
aware what the other is buying. Each 
uses its own sets of names and numbers. 
There’s no way of cross-checking. 

Che upshot is obvious: (1) The com- 
pany fails to get the price benefit of 
volume purchasing; and (2) one division 
may go on buying a product when 
others are overstocked. 

What often keeps a company in the 

dark about inventory duplication is 
terminology. For example: The com- 
pany may be buying driving gears, inter- 
mediate gears, pinions, and impellers. 
All of these may turn out to be the 
same size and type of gear. But the 
company doesn’t know it; so it keeps 
a stock of spare gears for each of the 
four jobs. 
e Standardization—The answer, there- 
fore, is to standardize by giving each 
item (1) a single number; and (2) a 
name which tells what it does rather 
than what it is. Yet that’s a tremendous 
job—involving far too much time and 
money for the average company. Be- 
sides, it takes real technical knowledge 
—naming many items accurately is a lot 
tougher than it looks i 

So, as a part of its Business Service 
Dept., Rem Rand has set up what it 
calls the Commodity Classification Serv- 


ice. This is made up of over 400 engi- 
neers and technicians who are special- 
ists in parts identification, standardiza- 
tion, development of interchangeability, 
cataloguing, etc. 

e The Start—Remington Rand built up 
this group as a result of the war. ‘The 
U.S. Navy started in 1945 to straighten 
out its spare-parts setup. It didn't get 
far before it saw that the job would 
be almost overwhelming. So it began 
looking around for help in private busi- 
ness, found that Remington Rand al- 
ready had a Record Analysis and Index- 
ing Service. ; 

This service was nowhere near big 
enough to do the Navy job. | But it 
was a sound nucleus; the know-how 
was already there. Bvy adding several 
hundred more technicians, Remington 
Rand staffed itself for the task. And, 
gradually, the assignment spread from 
just the Navy to the entire military 
establishment. : 

This job is so vast that it won't be 

finished until July, 1952. Experts be- 
lieve that there are about 5-million 
items used by the military establish- 
ment. And they figure that they will 
bring this down by at least half after 
eliminating parts duplication. 
e “Common Cataloguing”—Remington 
Rand and the military are already well 
into the research on duplication. The 
aim is to reduce all similar items to a 
number which will be common not 
only to all military services, but to all 
government procurement and 
bins. Indexing and cataloguing are 
going on at the same time. 

All this is called ‘‘common catalogu- 
ing.” This, in itself, leads to greater 
standardization—or “common. procure- 
ment.” For example, sav you have 41 


stoc k 
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Royat decree stopped Samuel Slater from sending British machinery to 
America... but the king couldn't control his mind. He memorized British 
plans... returned to America... designed and built America’s first cotton 







mill. His single interest was the mechanization of our textile industry. 


We. too, have a single interest ... advanced instrumentation for industry. 
Instruments and controls that maintain the flow of production. If any 
process or machine can be measured, controlled or guided by an instrument 
. we'd like to tackle the job! 
No matter what you make... or whatever your process may be... we 
believe we can help you do it better, faster and at lower cost. 
Honeywell takes over the entire responsibility ... from engineering and 
application advice to installation and service, so long as our instruments 
are at work for vou. 
If you or your people would like to know what Honeywell is doing for con- 
tinuous processing in your field, we ll be elad to show you, 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Offices in 73 principal cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 


AND CONTROL 
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The Crane Hoist Control that gives you 


Ge Lnnemon Alternating Current 


Because it has not been possible in the past to get satis- 
factory crane hoist performance on alternating current, 
factories have had to install direct current generators or 


put up with other compromise solutions. 





Today, that is no longer true. For now, Cutler-Hammer 
control engineers have come up with the long-sought solu- 
tion to this troublesome problem. Today, you can get 5 
safe, stable crane hoist lowering speeds, inching and 
dynamic braking .. . on alternating current, with standard 
slip ring motors without mechanical load brakes, 
without supplementary control equipment, without costly 
maintenance. Today, you can get “Dc performance” on 
alternating current simply by specifying Cutler-Hammer 
bulletin 14164 Ac Crane Control and nothing else. Avail- 
able in manual drum and magnetic types. Try it and see 
the difference. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

Ri 
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different kinds of gaskets, each varying 
only slightly from the others. It may 
be that in actual practice the gaskets 
don’t have to be different—they could 
just as well be interchangeable. Re 
sult: You settle on one gasket for all 
jobs that the +1 formerly did. Further, 
you give that gasket one number, which 
it always has, regardless of what piece 
of equipment it may be used on. 

e Navy Experience—The extent of du 
plication is almost fantastic. The Navy 
and Rem Rand so far have checked 
about 15-million of the 50-million num 
bers. Of these, only 2-million represent 
parts actually in use; the other 13- 
million are for equipment that’s ob- 
solete, or probably not in stock any 
more. 

Most interesting of all was the fact 
that the 2-million valid numbers can 
be reduced to only 80,825. Here’s why 
At one parts control center, sheet plant 
fiber was listed under 630 different 
numbers; zinc plate had 506; asbestos 
paper, 5,355. 

e “Numerology”—Who’'s to blame for 
this administrative inefficiency? Partly, 
of course, it comes from government 
bureaucracy. But some comes from 
private business, too. One manufac- 
turer, for example, makes a certain size 
cotter pin—but has given it 271 differ- 
ent numbers. Another supplier has 523 
numbers for one nut. Another calls a 
lock washer by 322 different numbers, 
another a screw by 262 different num- 
bers. 

e@ Reasons—Sometimes, of course, this 
kind of thing is done deliberately. A 
manufacturer may put many numbers 
on a single item to avoid giving dis- 
counts on bulk shipment. But on the 
whole, the numerology is honest if not 
alwavs efficient 

A lot of duplication arises, too, be- 
cause different manufacturers have dif- 
ferent numbers for the same part. Sav, 
for example, that the Navy buvs two 
makes of trucks. It stocks spare parts 
for both from the manufacturers’ cat 
alogues. But each kind of truck may 
have identical parts made by, say, Borg- 
Warner. Moreover, many of the parts 
on one truck will fit the other. Never- 
theless, the Navy automaticallv orders 
a full list of spare parts for each 
e Cost Factors—Obviously duplication 
costs money in itself. But more is lost 
through the great range of price varia- 
tion on a single item. 

For example: One company supplies 
the Navy with purifiers which have an 
identical screw in two places on the ma 
chine. ‘The screw for one place costs 
$¢: the screw for the other costs 10é¢. 
Moreover, the Navy carries the same 
screws, under a third number, as part of 
its standard stock. And it buvs them 
by the barrel—at ‘¢ apicce 
e Bigger Savings—T'wo different com- 
panics make two different reduction 
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VESSEL DIVISION 


BY WATER AND RAIL, A. O. Smith ships pressure vessels for 
the petroleum, paper, and process industries. The SMITH- 
lined Fractionating Tower above, one of the largest shop- 


SOME 60 SMiTHway PRESSURE VESSELS for both low and 
high temperature service have been ordered during the 
last four years by one company to equip two new plants. 


THIS MAN KNOWS HIS CURVES: For 23 years, Frank Hilke has been 
shaping, to exact diameters, the shell courses of SMITHway 
Pressure Vessels. He uses a variety of rolls which can produce 


any diameter needed for pressure vessels, 


a.0.§MITH 


ee a 


1s74 1969 E 
7 ‘ New York 17+ Philadelphia 5 + Pittsburgh 19 + Atlanta 3 + Chicago 4 
Tulse 3 « Houston 2 + Seattie 1 « Los Angeles 14 


International Division: Milwaukee } 





NEW BULLETINS: Write the nearest A. O. Smith office listed above for 
these new Bulletins: V-44—Field Assembly of Pressure Vessels; V-46 
—SMITHway Vessels, Alloy, Alloy-Lined, Clad, and Glass-Lined. 


fabricated vessels ever built (16 ft. diameter by 116 ft. 
long, weighing over 320,000 Ibs.), is going by barge to 
an oil refinery in the Chicago area. 


This SMITHway Tower, three railroad cars long, 116 
ft. by 7 ft., weighing 137,000 Ibs., is one of the types of 
vessels furnished. 





RECORDING CONTACT RESISTANCE AS LOW AS 
1/1,000,000 OHM. Intensive research into the surface 
resistance of various alloys of different finishes and 
thicknesses has played an important part in the 
development of the A. O. Smith process of re- 
sistance welding alloy linings to carbon steel back- 
ing. This SMITH-built instrument was designed 
to measure the various resistance properties of the 
alloy linings and is a valuable tool in the control of 
the quality of A. O. Smith resistance welding, 








Save time and money 
with Parsons 
MECHANO FORM 








Most accounting and_ record-keeping 
jobs can be done better at low cost on 
these fine, 50° new cotton fiber papers 
and cards. 


There'll be no re-writing because of worn 
records if you use Parsons Mechano 
Form. Can be erased readily with chemi- 
cals, rubber or scratcher, leaving a smooth 
surface the same color. There are seven 
colors in both sheets and cards so each 
class of record can be indicated by the 
color used. It takes a clean, sharp entry 
with no smudging. Ink will not run on 
the fibers. It will stand rigid in your files, 


Mechano Form was engineered to the 
specifications of America’s leading man- 
ufacturers of bookkeeping equipment. 
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SALESMAN 


f ER 
oot sont 
ceeott 
Its smooth, no-glare surface — less eye 
strain — makes it ideal, as well, for 


hand posting. 
“HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


RDS LEGIBLE 





“O 





AND LASTING” 


This is the title of a free 
booklet that gives the an- 
swers on paper for account- 
ing and record-keeping pur- 
poses. It tells what types of 
paper or card to use for vari- 
ous applications and gives 





valuable hints on saving 
time, effort and paper. Send 
for your copy today — no 


obligation. Parsons Paper Company, De- 


) partment 101, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


PAPER S§5 


Made with New Cotton Fibers 


1949 





gears for the Navy. Each company 
supplies spare parts for them—but both 
use the same bearing liner assembly. 
One company charges $25 for the as 
sembly, the other $63. So now the 
Navy buys it from the prime manufac- 
turer—for $9.06. 

And by cutting red tape, less people 
can handle the job. It has been esti 
mated that when the catalogue program 
is finished, two Navy parts centers will 
need 506 fewer personnel. 
¢ Other Participants—Along with Rem 
Rand, several others are in the gigantic 
military job: H. L. Yoh Co., checking 
duplication of bin and _ identification 
numbers on internal-combustion en 
gines at one depot; Conlon Electric 
Co., cataloguing motion-picture equip- 
ment; Cushing & Nevell, checking 
gyro-compasses for the Navy. 

But so far, Remington Rand is the 
only one to offer its system to private 
industry. 

How much it will cost a company to 
have its inventories classified, Reming- 
ton Rand can’t say. Much of it de- 
pends on the size of the company and 
the complexity of the classification job. 
e By the Job—So Rem Rand will survey 
each job as it comes up in terms of 
size and the time it will take. ‘The cost 
estimate will be made on these two 
points. But, says Rem Rand, the cost 


of the classification will be almost noth- 
ing compared to the savings. 





Is That Cup Necessary ? 


Busy phone users for years have attached 
gadgets to their telephones to free both 
hands. Strictly speaking, this is illegal. In 
Cleveland, Ohio Bell is seizing a chance to 
find out how popular such gadgets are. All 
phone numbers there are being changed. 
Maintenance men doing the job report how 
many shoulder rests they find. If they prove 
really popular, Ohio Bell may decide to 
offer a phone with a built-on rest as op- 
tional extra equipment. 
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MR. JOE TRAEGER, 
General Manager 
Cuban American Export 
Miami, Florida 


“Everything we ship, from A to Z, 


ges 


gets there sooner by Clipper Cargo! 





Here are just a few of 
the items Cuban American 
Export ships by Clipper Cargo: 


Auto and aviation parts 
Cattle 

Electric motors, eggs 
Generators 

Horses, hosiery 

Jeeps, jewelry 

Leather goods, lobsters 
Medicines, meats, milk 
Optical goods, orchids, oil 
Radios, refrigerators 
Saddles, shoes 
Vitamins, valves 

Yeast, yacht supplies 
Zinc plates, zircon rings 





“Seventeen years ago, we started 
shipping small packages of medical 
and optical supplies by Clipper 
Cargo. Today, we are shipping 
everything from A to Z in cargoes 
up to 22,000 Ibs. And we feel this 
has only scratched the surface! 

“We are continuing to increase 
our Clipper Cargo shipments be- 
cause we know that we can depend 
on Pan American’s schedules for 
fast delivery to remote places in 
the world. We also know that we 
can depend on Pan American's 
prompt and reliable collection on 
our C.O.D. shipments.” 





Today, more than ever, business 
leaders are looking for better 
methods of distribution . . . new 
markets . .. and ways to protect 
present markets against rising 
competition. 

That is why more alert business- 
men are shipping by the World’s 
Most Experienced Airline . 
and why Pan American carries 
more overseas cargo than all other 
United States scheduled airlines 
combined. 

Learn how Pan American can 
bring more business to your com- 
pany. Today, call your Clipper 
Cargo Agent or your local Pan 
American World Airways office. 


Only Pan American offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER CARGO 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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Trucks, TRUCKS, TRUCKS 
...to meet every materials- 
handling need. Trucks for 
Department Stores, Hospitals, 
Restaurants, Office Buildings 
and Industry—all precision- 
built for fast, economical 
operation. The right Colson 
trucks can save you money. 
Our engineers are glad to help 
you select the equipment that 
meets your needs—exactly. 
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Please send free 56 page catalog “Colson 
Moterials-Handling Trucks”. 
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NOONDAY EASE: After steam baths, businessmen relax at Broadwood’s Health Club cafeteria. 


Philadelphia's Broadwood 


Three years of new management brings the run-down old 
hotel back as a money-maker. This year’s take nears $2-million. 


Uhree years ago, when a pair of opti 

mists with no hotel experience said 
they were going to make a paying prop- 
osition of Philadelphia’s Broadwood, 
hotelmen just grinned. The Broadwood 
has long had a name in Quaker City 
as a white elephant. 
e Climbing—By this week, the pair 
seemed to have made good on_ its 
prophecy. Back in 1946, the Broad- 
wood’s annual revenue was only $475,- 
000. This vear it should cross the 
$2-million mark. And the Broadwood 
is estimated to do 70% of todav’s hotel- 
banquet business in Philadelphia. 

A recent report of Horwath & Hor- 
wath, accountants, compared this sum- 
mer’s hotel business in Philadelphia 
with 1948. ‘The Broadwood’s room 
revenue was 15% better; restaurant 
gross was 26% better; food and liquor 
sales, 36% better. And total occupancy 
still stood at the 84% level—same as 
the vear before. 

e Men With Ideas—Ihe men behind 
this performance are Joseph A. Rich- 
man, 67-vear-old retired lawver, and his 
son Willard, +1, now the Broadwood’s 
gencral manager. Willard is a former 
stock broker, who did a depression stint 
as a house painter at $35 a week, then 
got back into the blue chips by build- 
ing small houses. 

e Innkeepers’ Nightmare—Ideas were in 
order when the Richmans, late in 1946, 
plunked out $801,000 for the Broad- 
wood. The structure, which had cost 
the Elks $4-million to build in 1925, 


was a shambles. It had a long, dreary 
career of foreclosure and sale at auc- 
tion. It wound up, via a mortgage fail- 
ure, in the hands of the Dobbins estate, 
which wasn’t particularly happy about 
running a hotel. ‘Vhen the Richmans 
bought it. 

They found the old hotel had been 

laid out wrong to start with. There 
were only 210 regular guest rooms in 
its 16 stories. ‘The lower 11 floors were 
an architectural hodge-podge of meet- 
ing rooms, gymnasium, ballroom, swim- 
ming pool, And its address was wrong 
—out of the hotel district. 
e Lost Glamor—By 1946, the main ball- 
room had lost its early-day glamor. It 
had been the scene of prize fights, 
wrestling matches, even professional 
baseball—the South Philadelphia He- 
brew Assn. played their home games 
there on Saturday nights. 

Plumbing looked even more ancient 
than it was; pipes were worn; the big 
pool’s water smelled horribly of chlo- 
rine. Lobby rugs were threadbare; most 
of the furniture was frail, if not broken. 
In fact, the saving grace was the dim 
lights—kept low mostly to save running 
expenses. 

e Why Buy—The Richmans’ first idea 
in buying was to fix the hotel up and 
sell it at a quick profit. If it could do 
1 $475,000 annual business in its run- 
down state, overhauling should make it 
good for more, they reasoned. ‘Then 
unsolicited buyers began to show up, 
with offers that would have brought 
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What is 
SUPER-FILER? 


UPER-FILER, the mechanized filing equip- 
WW ment, is a revolutionary advance in the 
filing equipment industry. It does mechan- 
ically many operations which must be done 
manually with conventional files. This saves 
time and work. No other filing cabinet is as 
easy or as speedy to operate as Super-Filer. 


When the Super-Filer drawer is opened, 
the swing front mechanically adds working 
space in the form of an angle spread. This 
means 18% additional capacity per drawer, 
resulting in lower operating costs and less 

NEW MARQUEE signals better times for inn. initial investment in equipment. Super-Filer 

has been sold for 15 years as an exclusive 

GF product. It has been used in large numbers 

Comes Back for years by many of the most prominent 

and critical buyers of filing equipment. 

Investigate Super-Filer tod For complete 

them a neat profit. The Richmans information, write The General Fireproofing 

changed their minds. If other people Company, Department 23, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
thought it a good buy, they would 
hold on and give the hotel business a 

whirl 

Phe more they looked at the Broad 
wood, the more possibilities they saw- 
even in the screwy arrangements. The 
layout, they decided, made the Broad- 
wood an ideal businessman’s hotel. 
There was a shape and size room for 
practically any kind of meeting or ex 
And convention-goers should 
like a pool and steam baths might at 


hand. When the elder Richman poked 
+} 








1¢ fallen plaster off the floors, he un 
covered seven handball courts—prac 
tically invisible because the lights were 
mostly out 
e What Did It?—What called the turn 
in the Broadwood’s career? Primarily 
Willard Richman’s aversion to doing 
things because they were tried-and-true 
hotel operating methods; he believes in 
his own system. Good labor relations 
helped. And so did a willingness to 
spend money. “You can’t be cheap 
about these things,” savs Richman. 
Getting the Broadwood back in the 
running certainly wasn’t a cheap busi- 
ness. The Richmans spent $].2-million 
mostly their own funds. A $100,000 
bank loan helped. 
e Health Club—One of the biggest ren 
ovation jobs was the Health Club, a 
heritage from pre-Richman days. Mem 
bers paid $20 a year to use the 


hotel’s pool and game facilities. The 


ion nth’ Seo | @ENERAL FIREPROOFING 
system. The handball courts were pol 

shed to chi hip gloss. , ena Zp... > : 

ished to championship gloss. The pool ; oe Whe lial Pressiness Dati 
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Super-Filer illustrated is 5-drawer 


cabinet No $5051 








IN A CRANE 


means WEAR 





WHITING CRANES 


ARE QUIET RUNNING 


. « » HENCE, DEPENDABLE . . . LONG LIVED 


Noise in a crane may not in itself 
be objectionable . . . but it is a sure 
indication that moving parts are rub- 
bing together, causing wear and re- 
quiring expensive maintenance. Whit- 
ing Cranes are sturdily engineered 
and precision-built to run quietly. 
That’s why they are so maintenance- 
free . . . so long lived. 

If you want quietness, dependabil- 
ity, and long life in a crane... let 


W/rlT 
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Whiting engineers quote on your 
next crane job. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 
Agents in other principal cities. Ca- 
nadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corpora- 
tion (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Export Department: 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING 


LIE Wes 


OTHER WHITING MATERIAL HANDLING UNITS 


8) 7, 
2) HOISTS \ JIB CRANES 


ii 
j TRAMBEAM LIGHT 


SYSTEMS “YU CRANES 









got a $26,000 ozone system. In went 
30 tile showers part of an. over-all 
$100,000 tiling job that the Richmans 
say is paying for itself in reduced clean- 
ing costs, 

Health Club members can shed their 
headaches in swirling baths. A club 
cafeteria (picture, page 38) will serve 
members a pie, but stresses healthful 
menus. There’s even a shaving room, 
with razors provided. 

Today, Health Club membership 

costs $100 a year. A $15 ticket entitles 
a member to 10 massages. ‘There are 
3,240 enrolled, mostly businessmen, 
who take time during the noon hour to 
get into shape. 
e Depression-Proof—The new owners 
figure the Health Club makes the 
Broadwood almost  depression-proof. 
Even if the hotel business itself fell flat, 
and Club rolls dropped 50%, they 
could still keep the operation out of the 
ted, they say. 

Vhere were other changes. The ball- 

room was redecorated. Some $70,000 
converted a little taproom into an air- 
conditioned cocktail lounge. Food is 
good, prices are standard. 
e New Customers— Ihe customers have 
changed, too. ‘The sporting gentry of 
boxing, wrestling, and basketball days 
are gone. It’s mainly a businessman's 
hotel, now. 

If you want to book a banquet today 

at the Broadwood, vou have to give six 
to eight months’ notice. Corporations, 
labor unions, and both political parties 
have used its rooms for meetings, ex- 
hibits, and banquets. 
e Labor Relations—\Willard Richman 
has his own ideas on labor. He believes 
that when you employ —below-scale 
workers, vou get what vou pay for—an 
inferior job. When he took over the 
hotel, he found the workers unorgan 
ized. He immediately got in touch with 
the Hotelworkers Union, asked for a 
contract. He thought the one the union 
offered was too steep 

His next step was to call on Joe 
McDevitt, head of the Building Trades 
Council, whom he had known in his 
building days. McDevitt did some 
dickering, then drew up a contract that 
Richman signed promptly. He say 
both sides have profited, and he has had 
no labor trouble since with the 260 
regular employces and 130 part-time 
workers. 

Richman isn’t quite satisfied with 
the Broadwood vet. He has a hunch, 
for instance, that the main room’s ccil- 
ing is too high, makes people self 
conscious. Friends expect the ceiling 
to come down several feet anv dav now. 
elt Pays—Richman’s experiments so 


far, orthodox or not, have paid. off 
A rival hotelman savs that the hostel 
the Richmans bought for $801,000 


three years ago would be cheap at 


$5-million_ today. 
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THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Land of New Industrial Horizons... 


— 





Tuc MIDWEST, for generations the No. 1 
bs agricultural region of America, is today 
—, a fast-growing Empire, with opportunity 
) for development as vast as the horizons 
; of its fertile prairies. 


' 
t 
Meee 


Four great states, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota, comprising the heart of the Midwest, 
are served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


They lead the nation in production of corn, oats, 
rye, hay, flaxseed, soybeans, hogs and poultry; and 
rank high in barley, wheat, sugar beets, dairy and 
beef cattle, pulpwood, coal, limestone and scores 
of other essential products. Minnesota alone mines 
three-fourths of America’s iron ore. 
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Already, the Midwest’s industrial progress has 
been tremendous. To new industries and to in- 
dustries seeking to relocate or expand, it offers 
unexcelled advantages in respect to: Climate; abun- 
dance of skilled labor; supplies of water, fuel, 
power and raw materials; plant sites in progressive 
communities; easy access to consuming markets. 

For transportation of materials and finished 
products, the Midwest has a network of Railroads, 
providing unsurpassed service with equipment and 
tracks as fine as any in the world; supplemented by 
modern highways, pipe lines and inland water- 
way barges. 

s 


To manufacturers and distributors, the M. & St. L., 
a vital unit in Midwest transportation, offers 
efficient freight service, complete in detail; and 
advantageous plant locations 
in thriving communities on 
its lines. 





Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 





The Roybals’ 4-room mud shack has grown into a home—with sun 
room, living room, dining room, kitchen, laundry, 3 bedrooms and 
rmitory. One bath »mplet another is ready for fixtures. 


wo ORL ME 


m typifies modern furnishings, de ed for comfort and eve ap 


e such electrical appliances as washer and ironer, refrigerator, water heater. 


> 


Two sons are now in busi- 
ne with a son-in-law. 
Their farm supply store 
thrives in nearby River- 
side. Baby chicks are one 
profitable line, with a vol- 
ume of 2,000 a week at sea- 


son’s peak. 


Irrigation is the life of the 
Roybal” land. | 
production « 

alfaifa. Pr 

feet of dik nd 1,100 feet 
of ditch after joining Soil 
Ce rvation District. 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 
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« Family reading means a lot to Procopio and 
Tofiita. With little schooling of their own, 
they provided well for their children: Seven 
have finished high school (one is a college 
graduate and another has two years of 
college); two youngest are still in school. 


Hammermill grinds chile peppers which 
bring $1.50 a pound. Other income is pro- 
tected by diversification with alfalfa. vege- 
tables. fruits, berries and cattle. All crops 
are rotated, 


ets 
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How 


19 desert acres 


se] educate 9 children! 


Little by little Procopio and Tofiita Roybal, Country Gentleman sub- 


scribers of New Mexico, made richly productive a patch of desert— 


transformed an adobe shack into a modern 10-room house—and built 


good living for a big family...a story that happens only in America. 


ROM a start on a patch of desert and a 
I dirt-floored 4-room shack, Procopio 
and Tonita Roybal have built a life of se- 
curity and contentment for their family 
of nine children. 

To them their hard work, ingenuity 
and good farming were simply “doing 
things little by little.” But you don’t ex- 
plain their kind of success so modestly. 

The Roybals began with less than lit- 
tle. For almost a year, Procopio herded 
sheep in Utah to finish paying for the 
homestead where he left his bride to work 
the land alone. 

Back from Utah, Procopio began build- 
ing up his semi-arid soil, literally foot by 
foot. And room by room the shack was 
built into a house—and a home. 

Today the Roybals’ 19 irrigated acres 





of desert yield incredibly good living — 
most satisfyingly reflected in the com- 
forts and education they have provided 
their children. 

The story of the Roybals and their lit- 
tle piece of ground—told in full in Coun- 
try Gentleman’s October issue—is a big 
story... for it confirms that good work 
on the land will be rewarded well—in 
America. 

“« “ “ 


The best in inspirational and practical edi- 
torial guidance attracts the best of the na- 
tion’s farm families. Country Gentleman 
readers’ land, buildings, implements and 
machinery are valued at nearly double the 
U.S. farm average—and 9 out of 10 sub- 
scriber homes are electrified. 


. Procopio no longer does big jobs 

by hand. His own equipment 
includes hay baler, tractor, 
combine, %4-ton truck. Custom 
work makes it profitable on a 
place the size of the Roybals’. 





In over half of all U. S. counties, 
Country Gentleman circulation ex- 
ceeds that of the biggest weekly and 
biggest women’s magazine, 
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A special, confidential report on 
Manitoba, Canada’s Province of 
Industry, may supply the facts 
and figures needed to solve your 
plant location problem. 


The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce is in 
an unrivalled position to supply 
confidential, authoritative and 
unbiased technical data on mar- 
kets . . . competition... raw 





materials, power, labor . . . plant 
sites tax and labor legisla- 
ti and other locational fac- 





tors relating to your business. + 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 
PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 
containing general 
information, write 
on your business 
letterhead to De- 
partment 119 


24-49 
& 


MANITOBA 


DEPARTMENT OF 


INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 


WINNIPEG MANITOBA CANADA 














MARKETING 











GARMENT MAKERS in New York City ship to their customers on time. But... 








FAST 'TRAINS—like the N. Y. Central's Pacemaker—don’t follow through because. . .. 


40-Hour Week Ties Up Goods 


Stores aren't getting rail shipments over the week end now 
that nonoperating rail employees are on a shorter week. Retailers 
are also worried about the threat of higher rates. 


There’s a tiff brewing between the 
retailers and the railroads. 
e History—lime was when almost. all 
intercity retail goods traveled over the 
rails. Then, as rail rates started to edge 
upward, the over-the-road truckers got 
their foot mto the door 


Phe railroads fought back. ‘They put 


on faster freights, set up overnight de- 
liverics on long hauls, instituted special 
handling for retail goods (BW —Apr.16 


49,p21). That suited a lot of retailers 
just fine. 

Now, however, a couple of new fac- 
tors have the merchants on edge again. 


Once is the railroads’ (and Railway Ex- 
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press’) new 40-hour week for nonoperat- 
ing employees (BW —Mar.26'49,p113). 
That has raised some troublesome ques- 
tions about deliveries on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The other is the threat of 
steeper rates on high-value freight—of 
the type department and specialty stores 
ship. 

e Delivery Problem—The delivery prob- 
Iem is the most immediate. Under the 
new rail contract which went into effect 
Sept. 1, there is little or no unloading 
of freight and express on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

That’s affecting some stores in the 
Middle West this way: The store’s 
buvers are in New York during the 
week, scouting for salable merchandise— 
sav women’s ready-to-wear. On Wednes- 
day or carly Thursday, they may spot 
an item that looks like a natural for a 
big Saturday promotion. They place 
their orders, notify the store of what's 
coming. 

The dress house fills the order, packs 

it, and turns it over to the railroad for 
arrival in the Midwest by late Friday 
night. Before the railroads went on the 
40-hour week, the goods were unloaded 
almost immediately and sent to the 
store. In the early hours of Saturday 
morning, the store pressed and marked 
the dresses and stocked the sales floors. 
On Saturday, as advertised in the Friday 
night and Saturday-morning papers, the 
sale came off. 
e Week Ends—Now, however,  ship- 
ments arriving Friday night may sit in 
the vards until Monday. Then the re- 
tailer gets not only Friday night’s and 
Saturday's express, but also his usual 
Monday shipments. 

Obviously, the retailer doesn’t like to 
have his Saturday sales plans upset; but 
he has another gripe, too. Since a three- 
dav batch of freight and express is 
dumped in his lap on Monday morning, 
he frequently has to pav his receiving 
and workroom employees overtime in 
order to get caught up. 

Rail express shipments aren’t quite 
so bad as freight, from the retailer’s 
point of view. But he has reservations 
there, too, since most fashion merchan- 
dise moves by express. The express com- 
pany will unload cars on Saturday, all 
right, but it won’t deliver until Monday. 
So many retail stores are picking up the 
goods in their own trucks. And those 
that have no trucks have had to hire 
them 
e Cleveland—In Cleveland, the situation 
is somewhat unique and has benefited 
the freight forwarders (who consolidate 
a number of small shipments into a 
carload, then ship at the carload rate 
instead of l.c.l.). The dock workers 
hired by the freight forwarders in that 
city are members of the teamsters’ 
union—as are the drivers of the for- 
warders’ trucks. So the freight for- 
warders’ docks are operating much as 
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What's behind the dial ? 


Behind the dial is the heart of your business— your records! 
Think—how could you continue after fire destroyed your 
inventory records, accounts receivable, tax records, deeds 
and contracts? How could you even establish proof of 
loss to collect your fire insurance? 4 out of 10 firms never 
reopen after losing their records! That’s why your safe 

is so important! 


How You Can Be Sure Of Your Safe 


Look for the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., on your safe. Don’t 
trust any safe that doesn’t have it! 
Modern Mosler safes pass their tough- 
est tests with plenty to spare-—you can 
depend on Mosler. 

There’s a Mosler safe to meet your 
requirements exactly, at less than you’d 
expect to pay. Find out about it now, 
before fire strikes! Fill in the eoupon be- 


low and mail it now 


Mosier ‘A’ Label Safe with burglary 
resistive chest for dual protection 
against fire and burglary 


ge Mosler Safe c. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 210 

320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me: () The new free booklet ‘What 
You Should Know About Safes.” 


lorgest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


© The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 


ie ie 
= Business 
Address 
Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. City. 


> 
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WHEN YOu LOCATE 
IN 


“Vou geta 


Days Work 


fora 
Days Pay 


Not what labor is paid, but 
what labor produces is the sure 
guide to successful manufactur- 
ing operations. 

In Massachusetts, New Eng- 
land skill is combined with an 
inherent desire to deliver an 
honest day’s work. That is why 
goods are made faster, better, 
more economically in this area, 
where crafts are diversified and 
craftsmanship is a tradition as 
old as America. 

Labor works with you in 
Massachusetts. It’s a factor 
worth investigating if you're 
planning relocation or a new 
industrial venture. 


the move 1s on. 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LECaUSE 


LABOR IS SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 
MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


Vv 


An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts, The 
color film, “Moke It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO... Massachusetts De- 
velopment and Industrial Commis- 


sion, Room 102B, State House, 
Boston 33, Massachusetts 
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they did before the railroads’ 40-hour 
week became effective. 

Elsewhere, in localities where rail 
employees are still handling express and 
freight, the carriers have added some 
dock help—as much as 15% more than 
before the 40-hour week went into 
effect. That’s because they now have to 
accomplish five days work in what ordi- 
narily took six days. 
eOne-Man = Operations—While _ the 
shortened work week has caused difficul- 
tics in the large cities, the small towns 
where railroads maintain a one-man 
operation have felt the effects of the 
new plan, too. In such places the sta- 
tions, both passenger and freight, close 
Friday might and reopen on Monday. 
Express destined for such points is car- 
ried to the nearest point where more 
extensive week-end operations are main- 
tained, and held for reshipment to the 
final destination the following Monday. 

There’s another hitch in the one-man 
operation. Usually such rail passenger 
stations are also Western Union mes- 
sage centers for the public. In such 
cases, the town is deprived of Western 
Union service except by phoning to the 
nearest Western Union office. 

Perishables arriving on Saturday at 
key points are made available to the 
receiver's trucks if he asks for them. 
Otherwise, cars without sufficient ice 
are either moved to a cold storage ware- 
house or are iced at the carrier's expense, 
whichever is cheaper. 

e Higher Rates—Increased rail transpor 
tation rates are the other factor that 
bothers the retailers. 

The truck lines and airfreight lines 
may get some gains. (Some airfreighters 
report that their week-end business has 
gone up noticeably since Sept. 1, when 
the 40-hour weck went into effect.) 

Operating against the truckers, how 
ever, is uncertain delivery time due to 
bad winter weather. That’s partially 
truc, too, for the airfreight companies; 
they, however, can usually fly when the 
blizzard stops, while the trucker still 
has to contend with snowy highways. 
e Big Bid—Both the truckers and the 
airlines are making a big bid for the 
retailers’ business. Companies in both 
fields hold out this lure: They will ship 
women’s ready-to-wear, for example, 
still on the coat-hangers and in the 
garment carts used by the dress manu 
facturer. 

As yet, the railroads haven't quite 
made up their minds how they will 
deal with the situation. The stores, 
they say, are among the very few rail 
customers who object to the lack of 
Saturday pickup and delivery. And 
while the railroaders are not anxious 
to lose the stores’ business, thev’re 
probably worried over the problem of 
expenses. Keeping their offices open 
Saturdays to take care of the retailers, 
they say, would boost costs even higher. 


Self-Service Meats Need 
Better Quality, Costs 


In many U.S. grocery stores, buying 
meat has become a self-service process. 
The housewife can either help herself 
to prepackaged fresh meat or the quick- 
frozen variety. Last week a couple of 
big chain operators told the American 
Meat Institute’s 44th annual mecting 
in New York that self-service still needs 
some improvements, though. 
¢ Quality and Cutting—“Greater cm- 
phasis on quality and cutting methods 
is needed,” said Joseph B. Hall, pres- 
ident of the Kroger Co. In self-service 
“‘a dissatisfied customer has no one to 
whom to complain. She just docs not 
come back.” 

James Cooke, general manager of 
Philadelphia’s Penn Fruit Co., found 
other weaknesses. In most grocery lines, 
he said, self-service has expanded the 
volume potential of the single store, 
and drastically cut the cost of doing 
business. But self-service meat retailing, 
while boosting the sales potential 
through a faster turnover of customers, 
hasn't helped costs. In fact, some ex- 
penses (such as supplies) have jumped 
almost 30%. 

Self-service meats, said Cooke, have 
suffered from “too much initial success 
and too little technical know-how.” 

Despite their fault-finding, though, 
both Cooke and Hall agreed that self- 
service meats were here to stay. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





The new Nash (BW-—Sep.24'49,p23) 
will cost from $73 to $140 less than 
the 1949 cars. The lowest priced Nash 
now is a two-door business coupe, just 
added to the line. Factory delivered 
price: $1,633. 

a 
Westinghouse has introduced a new 
lower-priced upright vacuum cleaner to 
sell at $39.95. At the same time the 
company shaved $10 off the price of its 
deluxe upright cleaner, bringing it down 
to $59.95. 

® 
Advertising costs are lower now than 
they were between 1935 and 1939, says 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Page rates and time rates are up 
—but you reach more readers. 

i ° 

Room occupancy in hotels averaged 
84% for the first six months of 1949, 
according to Horwath & Horwath, New 
York public accountants. For the same 
period last year, the figure was 88%. 
\ 6% average boost in room rates from 
year ago levels, however, kept dollar 
volume within 1% of last year. 
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“yr N you're older, Peggy, you'll realize that matches 
and children don't mix. Lots of bad fires every year 
are caused by parents forgetting that rule.’’ 

Take advantage of Fire Prevention Week —October 9-15— 
to eliminate, to the best of your ability, this and other 
causes of fires. You'll be doing an important service both 
to.your community and your family. 

Be sure your heating system is clean and can't overheat... 
have chimneys and flues inspected for defects . . . banish 


careless smoking habits . . . have defective electrical wiring 


Fire Prevention Week, October 9th to 15th 


“WHY CAN’T I CARRY THE MATCHES, 





MOM?” 


replaced . . . don’t let rubbish accumulate. And carry ade- 


quate, full-standard fire and extended coverage insurance with 
a reliable company such as Hardware Mutuals. Our policy 
back of the policy makes your interests our first consideration. 


Phone Western Union 
Use this convenient “get acquainted”’ service. Simply call 
Western Union by number, ask for Ope rator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
representative. You'll find him worth knowing! 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 





Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Delivery: 
RUSH! 
URGENT !! 





labor SERVING 
NORTHERN 


OVERHEAD, ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING 


CRANES 


To make urgent shipments as promised, 
the wisest plant engineers provide 
shipping with heavy duty, highspeed 
NORTHERN OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAV- 
ELING CRANES— adequately equipped 
for ordinary single hook loads, or for 
long or bulky double hook loads—for 
dependable, continuous labor SERVING 
duty under all anticipated, and unfore- 


seen heavy traffic conditions. 


eaasoosen™ 
REQUEST 
p CATALOG | 
head Crones—Hi- 
‘avelators—an 
terial handling © 


qneen "at YOUR 


\ sift Electric 
. other Nor 
teo 


thern mo 
ad 


NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
2615 ATWATER ST. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





























BUILDER STUDIES his materials: steel 


stampings, girders, tiny magnetized blocks. 








HE ADDS a second girder, and a platform. 











HE STARTS with a girder; the magnets 
chain it fast to the metal base. 





FINAL RESULT: What is it? 


Museum Turns Toy Salesman 


Walker Art Center distributes new magnetic toy as part of 
its drive to popularize better product designs. An architect’s brain- 
child, Magnet Master promises to gross $185,000 this year. 


In art circles, the Walker Art Center 


in Minneapolis rates in the same pro- 
gressive league as New York City’s 
Muscum of Modern Art. Now it has 


taken on a new career—marketing an 
educational toy. 

Uhe Walker Art Center 
promotet and distributor of a new con- 
struction toy (pictures, above called 
Magnet Master. Manufactured by Car 
radan Associates, Chicago, it comes in 
two sizes, sells for $9.95 $4.95. 
Next month Carradan is bringing out 


is exclusive 


and 


a third model, to be used in schools. 
e From School to Museum—\lagnet 
Master started as a prop to help a Un- 
versity of Chicago professor explain 
solid geometry to his students. Arthur 
Carrara, a Chicago architect, dreamed 
up the set—a collection of cubes, cones, 
cylinders—held together by magnets. 

“—D. S. Defenbacher, the Walker Art 
Center's director, interested. 
Carrara’s shapes, with a little develop 
of art form, ot 


became 


ment, could be a sort 
even a toy. One of the center's main 
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You're close to everything... 
IN THE ERIE AREA 


SKILLED 
LABOR 


The six states in the Erie Area lead 
in both industry and population 
because they began with a rich 
natural endowment from the earth 
itself. For here you have at hand 
everything needed for success and 
growth in industry. 


Along with this wealth of materials, 
you have the advantage of being 
plumb in the middle of a market 
that accounts for 40% of national 
retail sales. Another advantage: you 
will find skilled labor plentiful, 


% 







~¢ 
®aitroo® 


permanently—for almost half of all 
enrolled industrial and trade students 
live in this area. 

The area is served by the Erie Railroad, 
the road that provides safe, depend- 
able transportation and connects with 
other railroads north, south and 
west and with the famous harbor 
of New York for export shipments. 


Let our experienced personnel help 
you find the right spot for your plant 
in the Erie Area—the manufacturing 
and market center of the nation! 


=. sa, 
a 





Our confidential service will help you find the 
right spot for your needs ... without charge or obligation 











Here’s how to get 
action ! 


Send an outline of your require- 
ments and preferred location to: 
Mr. A. B. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Room 502, Midland 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
All information will be held in 
strict confidence. 





Erie Railroad 


Be 
Cea 4 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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De (TAG ACLMUT AR ILC BY cs 
with Modern Concrete Parking Garages 






PEN-WALLED concrete parking ga- 
O rages like those shown here are a 
practical solution to the parking problem 
in crowded business districts. 

They are the only way to provide ade- 
quate parking in areas where available 
land is costly and limited. They create 
several parking spaces for each one in 


Thrift Parking serves several Philadelphia = 4 parking lot — and at less cost per car! 


department stores. Its capacity is 400 
cars in a basement and four upper levels. 


They promote trade and good will 
for stores, restaurants, theaters, banks 
and other businesses whose customers 
otherwise might be driven away by lack 
of parking facilities. 

They keep tempers from flaring in the 
face of ‘“‘No Parking”’ signs. They take 
parking off the street and thus reduce 
traffic congestion and accidents. 








Triple-deck garage for customers of The Investigate how more and more cities 
Hecht Co., Washington, D. C. Capacity 275 


cars. Daily turnover is about 2,000 cars. 





are solving their parking headaches this 
modern way. Write for the free illustrated 
folder, ‘“No Parking—What Does This Sign 
Mean to You?” Distributed only in U.S. 
and Canada. Address Dept. A1(a-12. 

Whether you plan to build a parking 
garage, a house, hospital, school, fac- 
tory, office building or farm improve- 
ment, choose firesafe concrete. Jt can’t 





burn! Choose concrete for economy too. 
A 1,000-car, 4-level concrete parking garage f 
built by F. and R. Lazarus and Company 
in busy downtown Columbus, Ohio. 


Its moderate first cost + low upkeep + 
long service life = low annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve ond extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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concerns has been to get products of 
good design into homes. It specialized 
in evaluating everyday products in terms 
of their aesthetic and functional de- 
sign. 

To Defenbacher, Carrara’s shapes 

looked just the center’s dish. He 
saw the Magnet Master as the only 
basic development in toys since the 
electric train. 
e Partnership—The trustees of the mu- 
scum, however, weren't anxious to risk 
a chunk of their $3.5-million endow 
ment in the tov business. So_ last 
autumn Defenbacher formed an equal 
three-way partnership with Arthur Car- 
rara and his brother, Reno Carrara, 
financed it with his own money. 

Ihe terms of the partnership were 

usual. Distribution and promotion of 
Magnet Master were to be handled not 
by Carradan, but by the Walker Art 
Center. The Carrara patents were to be 
carried on the books at twice Defen- 
bacher’s investment. The center would 
get a 25¢ royalty in perpetuity on every 
Magnet Master produced. Beyond a re- 
turn of 4% interest on his investment, 
Defenbacher’s share of the profits would 
be either reinvested in the business or 
turned over to the center. Eventually, 
he would get his original investment 
back. 
e Production—Last fall, Carradan As- 
sociates went into small-scale produc- 
tion. Stories in several national mag- 
azines were the only sales promotion. 
Even so the Center sold 1,600 sets, de- 
livered them last January. 

This vear Defenbacher is expanding 
—cautiously. He wants people to learn 
how to play with the set. Over-pro- 
moted, it might fizzle out as a nine 
days’ wonder. That is one reason, why, 
for now, he has limited his direct-to- 
the-retailer distribution to some 215 
top-drawer department and toy stores. 
He looks for gross sales of $185,000 
this vear. 

Magnet Master offers more than en- 
tertainment, sav the center’s researchers. 
It’s a good therapeutic tool for persons 
with manual handicaps or mental ail- 
ments. And it appeals to people with a 
bent for design or engineering 

Once Magnet Master is well under 
way, the center will probably try_ its 
hand at marketing some other similar 
product. 


CHAIN PROFITS SAG 


Virst-half profits sagged for two big 
retail chains this vear. Montgomery 
Ward’s net dipped to $14.4-million on 
sales of $488-million; in the first half 
of 1948, profits were $30.4-million on 
$560-million of sales. Allied Stores 
Corp., department-store chain, netted 
$3.3-million on $1S1]-million © sales, 
against $5.2-million on $190-million 
sales last vear. 
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Why don’ 
nt ° i 
you investigc t , . 


At a cost that is negligible, National Oil Seals insure 
greater life, better performance in your mass produced 
product. By protecting vital bearings—keeping out 
abrasives, holding in \ubricants—you may economically 
achieve a big competitive advantage. National Oil Seal 
Engineering has led the way in developing new and 
better methods of protecting essential bearings. 
A letter oF telephone call will bring full information. 


National Oil Seals are products of the world’s largest exe clusiv ve oil and Avid seal manufacturer. They 


are origi inal eq vipment in most cars, trucks and busses: an integral part in many consult ner products. 


NATIONAL moTOR BEARING COMPANY, INE REDW 


PLANTS: Redwood City * * Los Angeles® 2Van Wert, Oh o. OFFICES: Buffalo® *Chicago*© 
Detroit * ¢ Houston * elos Angeles ® « Milwaukee * «New ar City * Phi ladelphic* ¢Spri ingfield, Mass. 
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SHIPPING 
ORDER! 





FASTEST BY LAND 
FREIGHT DELIVERY 


Between 


§ SAN FRANCISCO } CHICAGO } 
) tosancetes § °"* ) sr.touis § 


Fastest to all intermediate points, too! 


YHIPPERS agree—it’s PE 
for “days-sooner” freight 
delivery at low cost. Save time 
and money... vet fast, depend- 
able service and complete 
security by routing your next 
shipment eastbound or west- 
bound by P-l-E! 


Chicago * St. Lovis * Konsas City * Denver » Ogden 
Elko * Reno * Ely * Pocatello + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakiand 


General Offices : 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 








G. M. Precaution 


Because of “uncertainty of 
the law” General Motors ends 
exclusive-territory agreements 
with its dealers. 


(he antitrust case lost by Standard 
Oil Co. of California has scared some 
people in strange places. California 
Standard had been signing up its in- 
dependent dealers to handle only its 
tire and other products. Last spring, the 
U.S. Supreme Court called those con- 
tracts illegal (BW —Jun.18'49,p21). 

e Auto Industry—It looks as though that 
decision is going to affect one of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.’s time-honored mar- 
keting practices—not only in cars, but 
in appliances, Diesel engines, etc. For 
many years, G.M. dealers have had ex- 
clusive sales territories. If one dealer 
crossed over into another bailiwick, he 
was penalized. Now G.M. has decided 
to revise its agreements ‘in the light of 
legal trends under the antitrust laws.” 

(he Standard Oil decision, says the 
company, “emphasizes the uncertainty 
of the law and the difficulty of deter- 
mining the legal status of contract 
clauses which have heretofore been con- 
sidered legal and proper as well as de- 
sirable to the public and the dealers.” 
G.M. goes on to say that its revisions 
are “not being dictated by any appli- 
cable court decisions.” It merely says 
that it wants “to anticipate any future 
legal attacks.” 

e Frigidaire—A statement made by 
Frigidaire Sales Corp., distributor for 
G.M.’s Frigidaire Division in the metro- 
politan New York area, pinned the 
matter down further. “In another case 
instituted by the government,” said the 
local distributor, ‘“‘a manufacturer con- 
sented to the entry of a judgment re 
straining it from incorporating in any 
contract and enforcing any clause ex 
cluding its dealers from any designated 
territorv. While this judgment does not 
have the effect of one which is entered 
after the trial of the issues of fact and 
law, and is a lower court decision not 


subject to appear, we are advised that 
this judgment, as well as the Stand 
ird Oil case], indicates a climate in 


which territory restriction clauses may 
very well be classified under the anti 
trust law with the exclusive dealing 
clause now illegal.” 

eQOther Car Makers—T rad 
don't changes in 
tracts of other \ Vhat’s be- 
cause their sclling agreements are differ 
ent from G.M.’s. Chrysler, for instance, 
prohibits dealers from trving to get busi 
ness outside their franchise limits; but 
a Chrysler dealer to sell to any- 
one who voluntarily comes into his 


sources 
inficipate any con 


makers. 


is free 





showroom. Ford dealers have no terri- 
tory limits; but they must pay a fee to 
the customer’s hometown dealer for any 
service charges made in readying the 
new car for delivery. 

¢ Byproduct—One possible result of the 
G.M. action: G.M. dealers near their 
home plants in Michigan may get a 
slight increase in sales. People passing 
through will now be able to buv cars 
without paying freight rates or making 
prior arrangements with hometown 
dealers. 


Liquor Fair-Trade 
Outlawed in Illinois 


Mandatory fair-trade pricing of liquor 
took another beating last week. The 
Illinois State Supreme Court made 
Illinois the third state this year to hold 
its mandatory fair-trade liquor law 
unconstitutional (BW—May21'49,p54). 
Earlier, New York and Louisiana courts 
had done the same. 

e Not Final—The Illinois defeat, how- 
ever, was only a partial one. The court 
ducked the basic question of the legis- 
lature’s powers to sanction price-fixing. 
It merely held the act unconstitutional 
because it was not complete in all its 
forms “so that every person may know 
by reading the law what his rights are.” 

Major flaws cited by the court in- 
cluded: failure to define a fair-trade con- 
tract; no provision for hearings on viola- 
tions. Presumably, this leaves the way 
open for re-enactment of a law meeting 
the court’s objections. 

e The Case—The court’s ruling came in 
the case of Schenley’s Vhree lcathers 
Distributors, Inc. A year ago, an Hlinois 
circuit court upheld Three leathers’ 
appeal from a_ five-day suspension by 
the Hlinois liquor commission for al 
legedly advising a retailer to sell 
of its liquors below the posted minimum 
price (BW —Sep.25'45,p50). ‘The state’s 
ittormev general, acting for the commis 
sion, appealed the circuit-court ruling 
to the state supreme court. Last week's 
ruling answered the question, at least 


one 


temporarily, for all hands 

e Reaction—Sporadi¢ price cutting was 
reported following the court's action. 
Most retailers, however, held their prices 
until they saw what the competition 
would do. 

Distillers’ representatives and retailers’ 
issociations were quick to point out that 
the state’s voluntary fair-trade law still 
tood on the distillers can 
still maintain retail prices under its pro- 
visions. Enforcement under the volun- 
tarv law, however, is in the hands of the 
distillers and distributors themselves. 
Vhev, of course, would rather have the 
commission do the policing, since it 
embarrasses them to lave to get injunc- 
tions against their own customers. 


books. So 
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NDusTRY just couldn't do some things 
I without the oxy-acetylene flame—and 
many more other things “the flame” does 
infinitely better, faster, easier and more 
economically than any other industrial 
process. In ship scrapping, for example, 
the extreme efficiency and flexibility of 
oxy-acetylene cutting is eloquently dem- 
onstrated. Marine salvage is tough, with 
many different kinds and grades of metals 
to be cut swiftly and savingly. 


But this fiery ravager is a builder, too— 
for the same quick, manageable flame that 
cuts—also welds, brazes and heat-treats. 
And, ifyoudon talready know, youshould 


learn now how “the flame” can step up 


reduce your capital investment, as it has 
done for countless others. 

An able NCG sales enzineer can bring 
to vour particular problems unbiased tech- 
nical counsel born of NCG’s 30 years ex- 
perience with modern metal-working— 
not only with gas, but with electric arc 
We lding too, 





EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 
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Quick solutions are frequently found in 
NCG’s ready-to-use stock products such 
as NCG Flame Cutting Machines, NCG’s 
special processes for cutting steel, Torch- 
weld and Rego Oxy-Acetylene Cutting 
and Welding Apparatus, NCG’s Shield- 
O-Matic process for continuous electric 
arc welding, Sureweld Electrodes, Sure- 
weld A-C Arc Welders and the new Sure- 
weld Portable Gas-Driven D-C Arc 
Welder. Why not have an NCG repre- 
sentative drop in to see you soon? 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co 





Now coal rides 
on Rayon 


farther, longer, more economically 


—another Goodyear advance in underground 


Everybody knows how the use of 
rayon cord in truck tires. pioneered 
before the war. 


by Goodyear wave 


these highway carriers vreater 
strength, more flexibility and longer 
mileave. Now this superior rayon 


construction has been adapted to 
mine conveyor belts for the first time 
by the G.T.VL— Goodyear Technical 
Man—with equally spectacular 


results. 


Proved by two years’ Service — 


the following facts about this new 


Goodyear rayon belt are not mere 


conveyor transportation 


theory derived from laboratory ex- 
periments. They are based upon the 
record of more than two vears’ service 
underground ina large West Virginia 
coal mine, under the pounding and 


abuse of everyday mine operations. 


Greater strength, Less weight — 
chief advantage of ravon construction 
is vreater strength to handle higher- 
tension jobs. \ Goodyear belt bodied 
has 70% 


ereater tensile strength than one built 


with 32-ounce rayon fabric 


with conventional fabrie of the same 


weight:itexcelseven 12-and 18-ounce 


ducks. Yet a 30-ineh. four-ply. 32 
ounce ravon belt weighs about 1200 
pounds less per 1.000 feet than a 


standard 142-ounce belt! 


Three big gains — this large increase 
in carcass strength means Goodyear 
Rayon Coal-Flo belts can be operated 
over longer centers in room entries 
and main-haulage wavs. reducing 
number of transfer points. It means 
less stretch—important underground 
where take-up is limited. Lighter 
weight means easier handling on 


sectionalized equipment and less 
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vower demand. Because belts are 
hinner. outer-ply stresses are de- 
reased. reducing possibility of 
) Breaks: flexibility is increased, assure 


9 goe better troughing. 


‘fhe G.1T.M. recommends Rayon 
val-Flo belting forall higher-tension 
auls. except extremely long dis- 

- ances and high-lift slope belts. where 
roodyears COMPASS belts are pref. 

| rrable. Ravon COAL-FLO belts are 

“fnildew-inhibited and have all the 

“Pther structural features that make 
roodyvear conveyor belts industry’s 
irst choice. To consult: the G.T.M. 

Mh rite: Goodvear. Belting Sales Dept. 

Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 


alifornia. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
RAYON-BODIED CONVEYOR BELT 


for heavy-duty hauling 


A Tough, thick cov i 
retirees er of acid- C Plies of 
B petri. horseshoe breaker pro- 
ects ply edges from frayin i 
ly fre 9 Rubber skim. 
and wicking acidic Moisture > plies joao 
x life 


super-strong 
rayon fabric 


eT ee Rayon Belts have 76% greater te 


% less er foot than f t 
Pp i] an be/ ing buil od 
wi 


trength ond 
MA co weigh 


Aventiong! fabric 


’ 
LINING bui t to the world's highest qua 
your r Carest Goodyeg, Ir d 


PACKING AND TANK 


UStrial Rub a. wes. tg 
Ubber Products Distribyto, 


GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











Basic Formula: PACKAGING 


The packaging industry provides materials and containers for pack- Earcy: 


aging practically every article of commerce... from apples to zymom Packaging Advertisers 
eters. Individual operations in the industry vary widely in character, in Business Week 
but there is agreement on one important part of the over-all formula. 

Tr + 


the use of Business Week to sell the maker's products and 


services to the user. 


> | ontinenta Can Co In 
REASON: Business Week reaches a highly concentrated audience of | 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Management-men ... executives who make or influence buying de | 
| Food Machinery and Chemi« 
cisions on packaging. 


: The Robert Gair Co., In 
RESULT: The packaging industry finds Business Week a profitable ahead ‘ 
” The Gardner ard & 
medium, as witnessed by the fact that Business Week regularly car 
ntainer C 


> of this aavertising than any other general business or news 


ne. And for just one reason 


ickage 
WHEREVER YOU FIND IT. YOU FIND A 


snd Box Mfrs. A 


MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 
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SCIENTISTS Vannevar Bush and Samuel Caldwell show how Lithomat machine works. 


Printing Without Type 


A new machine sets reading matter photographically. It’s 
said to be faster, cheaper, more versatile than conventional type- 
setting machines. Publishers and printers are backing experiments. 


Gutenberg’s 


printing what it is 
same time, it handed 
biggest handicap. Setting 
with present-day machines, 
SOMIC expensive, 


: 
movabl 
today. But at the 


type madc 


the industry its 
tvpe, even 


is cumbet 


} 


e New Setter—That explains why pub 
lishers and_ printers have worked up 


uch a lather of enthusiasm over a new 
machine just unveiled in Boston. It 1 


in clectromi 


device 


that sets not type, 


ut the photographic image of it. — Its 


end product Is a photographic negative 


or positive instead 


the metal slug 


from a tvpe-setting machinc¢ 


Its inventors 


phone 


yrintines plates 
rinting plate ; 
i new nonproht 


Arts Research 


ll hold the ‘patents 


engineers, 

ind Louis Movroud 
ind future builder 
1 Cambridge (Mass 
financial 
organization, Graphic 
oundation, Inc., which 


two I’rench tele 
Rene \ 


Its chief promoter 


Higonnet 


Lithomat Corp., 
maker of paper 


backer is 
| 


to the device 


Behind the foundation are some 140 


odd concerns, 
} 


1 ! 
0k publishers, 


up to $1,000 cach for the development 


newspapers and 


have subscribed 


of the photographic type-setter. 
e Enthusiastic Response—Ihe response 


to the Boston unve 
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ling—at which both 


the machine and the foundation made 
their debut—was immediate. ‘The op 
timists agreed with Dr. Vannevar Bush 
president of the Carnegie Institution 
f Washington, and a director of the 
foundation—that “printing as if 1s now 
done is an obsolete art.” ‘The pessi 
mists, old-line printers among them, 
were inclined to dismiss both_ that 
sentiment and the machine itself as 
visionary. 

Neither view may be quite accurate. 
Ihe machine does do exactly what it 
is supposed to. But commercial pro 
duction is still several vears off. By next 
July, according to W. W. Garth, pres 
ident of both Lithomat and the found: 
tion, two prototype models will be 
built. Commercial production, he says, 
will take at least 1S months 

Vhere is, of course, a 
etting machine already developed 
Intertype Corp.'s Fotosetter (BW —Jul 
19’47.p21) Intertvpe has kept ts ma 
chine pretty well under wraps, though 


photo type 


it will be on the market in a few 
Like the Lithomat machine 
it produces a film. 

e How It Works—Lithomat’s machine 
has four basic parts: (1) an electric type 
writer; (2) a memory unit; (3) a counter- 


months 
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WHY ? Because he is sitting in a chair that 
is as much a port of him as the head on his 
shoulders. Supported and relaxed in the 
foam rubber, spring-cushioned comfort of 
his individually-fitted Sturgis Posture Chair, 
he is automatically encouraged to maintain 


the posture that discourages fatigue. 


A chair doesn't make the man but it helps— 
by helping him stay on top of the job. Your 
Sturgis dealer will gladly demonstrate. 


a. 
Tn pen’ 


Fae a °? 

- THE HIGH COST a 
/ OF siTTiN6? wy 

+. 
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Ever wondered how much bad sitting might 
be costing you? If you hove—or even if 
you hoven't—it might be a good idea to 
read our booklet, “The High Cost of Sitting”. 
No charge—no obligation—just good com- 
mon sense. 

A complete line of executive, stenographic, recep- 

tion and institutional chairs — posture-designed 
for the person and the purpose 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


The Sturgis Posture Chair Company 

Sturgis, Michigan 

Please send us a copy of your booklet, “The High 
Cost of Sitting’. 

NAME — 
COMPANY - 
TITLE oo —_ 
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j ADDRESS _____ a 2 
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POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigan 





YOUR FREE COPY 
IS WAITING FOR YOU, 
MR. DILLTHROP! 


Is you're looking for informa- 
tion Canada, you will 
want this fact-filled, pocket- 
sized, illustrated booklet of 100 
pages . . . it is yours for the 
asking. 


about 


Moreover, the Bang of Mon- 
treal can answer any specific 
questions you may have after 
reading the story because we 
know Canada, and we know, too, 
something of the problems of 
American business men who do 
business in Canada. 

So here is your opportunity to 
get an introduction to CANADA 
Topay. Write on your letterhead 
to any of our U. S. offices, or to 
the Superintendent, Business De- 
velopment Department, Bank of 
Montreal, Place d’Armes, Mon- 
treal, Canada, and ask for book- 
let C-2. 


v v 


BANK OF 
MOonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank 
InCanada since 1817... InU.S since 1859 


10 A MILLION CAMADIANS 


U.S. 

- NEW YORK --------- 64 Wall St. 

Ps CHICAGO ------ 27 S. La Salle St. 

e SAN FRANCISCO - 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
MONTREAL 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 

° 9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 
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justifier, which is an electrical comput- 
ing and control system; and (+) a 
photographic unit. 

As the operator works the keyboard, 

each character he strikes is coded and 
stored in the memory section, Mean- 
while, the counter-justifier takes account 
of the space required for each letter. 
When the operator completes a line, 
he pushes a key. The counter-justifier 
automatically fills out the spaces  be- 
tween the words so that the line justifies 
—that is, comes out flush at both 
margins. 
e Perforated Disk—While the operator 
goes ahead and sets another line, the 
completed line is scanned and sent, as 
electrical impulses, to the heart of the 
machine. This is a whirling disk per 
forated with holes, in each of which 
is set a letter or number on a glass 
plate. 

When an impulse arrives from one 
of the coded characters, a beam of 
ight is triggered by a photoelectric cell. 
Ihe beam passes through the right 
hole in the whirling disc, then passes 
through a lens system focussed on the 
photographic film. The memory sec- 
tion controls the timing so precisely 
that the character or number is re- 
corded on the film with exact spacing. 
e Complex—That, simply enough, 1s 
what happens in a compiex hookup 
of electrical relays, electronic tubes, 
stroboscopic light, high-speed photog- 
raphy. Afterwards, you only have to 
develop the film, then transfer it to 
a lithographic, letterpress, or gravure 
plate. Currently, such film is most 
readily adaptable to photo-offset lith- 
ography (BW —Sep.17'49,p30). 

Here, according to Garth, are the 
machine’s major performance points 
(many in the printing industry un 
doubtedly will disagree with Garth’s 
figures and claims): i 

Speed. Ihe present experimental 
machine will set at the rate of about 
five characters a second. That comes 
to about 20 newspaper lines a minute— 
or about three times the speed of to- 
day’s tvpe-setting machines. And _ it’s 
faster than an operator can type (10 to 
12 lines a minute are average). But, 
of course, the use of a tape—as with 
teletype machines—could jam copy 
through the machine much faster than 
can an operator. So Garth says that the 
next machines will run faster than the 
present one. 

Versatility. “The Lithomat machin« 
has no horizontal or vertical limitations 
that come from using physical chunks 
of lead. ‘Thus, you can set vertical rules 
on it, which can’t be done now on 
mechanical type-setters. You can over- 
lap characters if you wish, set tabular 
matter quickly, underline a word or 
letter with no difficulty. 

Accuracy. The machine makes it 
possible to position characters within 


acters. 





0.0005 in. This is infinitely finer than 
anything possible with lead type. 

Simplicity. Any of several clectric 
typewriters can be used as the ma- 
chine’s keyboard. And the backers say 
that it will be extremely simple to op- 
erate. ‘The only settings necessary are 
those for type size and length of line. 
The operator can see a_ typewritten 
copy of what he has written; that will 
reduce errors, since he can make correc- 
tions before the line is set. 

Range. ‘The operator will have at 
finger tip a wide variety of types and 
sizes. The new machines will have a 
drum instead of a disc, on which there 
will be 20 complete fonts (varieties) of 
type; three lenses will provide 18 pos- 
sible sizes for each font. ‘That means, 
all told, some 3,300,000 possible chat 
Actually, the potential is al- 
most unlimitéd. 

There are other advantages to the 

machine, as well. One of them is 
clarity: The photographic image is 
sharper than anything you can_ get 
with lead type. This, in turn, means 
clearer printing plates. Another advan- 
tage is that the type itself will cost less 
than the current variety. 
e Cost Not Known—The costs of the 
machine itself is still unknown. Garth 
says that it will be ‘“inexpensive’’— 
though he doesn’t think it can be 
brought down to the $5,000 mentioned 
publicly by one of the foundation di- 
rectors. Also, the foundation hasn’t 
decided yet whether it will rent the 
machines or sell them. 

Both Higgonet and Moyroud are 

now in Cambridge working on_ the 
prototype machines. They have the 
help of Dr. Samuel H. Caldwell, di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology Center of Analysis. And 
the Carnegie Institution has helped out 
by turning over a couple of patents it 
holds. 
e Backing—To finance this research, the 
foundation now has pledges of about 
$105,000 a vear for three years. Within 
a few weeks it hopes to hit the $150,- 
000 mark. 

Undoubtedly the foundation will 
need all the assistance it can get, for 
it still has a large portion of its work 
before it. It hopes soon, for instance, 
to get to work on another project of 
major importance—the development of 
a so-called ‘‘stripping’” device. This 
will be a rephotographing machine, 
which will make it unnecessary to splice 
corrections in by hand. When com- 
pleted, it will rephotograph the copy 
automatically in page form for books, 
magazines, and the like, putting in page 
numbers, headlines, and other similar 
matcrial. 

One large unknown: the attitude of 
the typographical unions. Used in any 
numbers, photographic type-setting ma- 
chines could upset traditional jobs. 
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Strenuous exercise, this treading the tricky 
“tight-rope” margin between costs and profits. 
It can take a lot out of a man—and out of his 
business, too, unless he maintains the proper 
balance. 

Complete, up-to-the-minute facts and figures can 
do wonders towards making this margin wide 
enough for firmer footing. 


You need today’s data today to plan successful 
Strategy .. . to make those vital decisions that 
keep your feet on solid ground. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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That’s why it’s so important that you have the 
right figuring and accounting machines—and 
enough machines in your office. 


Modern Burroughs machines will produce the 
facts you need when you need them. Mechanizing 
your office with Burroughs will also help you 
reduce overtime and eliminate the necessity for 
costly temporary help. Why not talk it over with 
your Burroughs man today? Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan, 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
1M MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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ACME STEEL CO. 


SHIPPERS 
big or little 
save with 
ACME 
STEELSTRAP 


Over 45,000 users have 
proved that packaging 
with Acme Steelstrap 
saves money for 9 out of 
10 shippers in time, la- 
bor, materials, shipping 
costs or damage claims. 
Mail the coupon today. 
STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles | 
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World's biggest open-hearth furnace—this 550-ton giant at National Steel’s Weirton (W. Va. 
1 plant—has a refractory bottom that was cold-rammed instead of being burned in. 





2 Furnace bottom is made of Ramset, a product of Basic Refractories, Inc. Main raw material 


for Ramset is dolomite, from Basic’s quarry (above) at Maple Grove, Ohio. 


The Biggest Open Hearth 


[he world’s largest open-hearth steel 
furnace will start peak production early 
this month at National Steel Corp.'s 
Weirton (W. Va.) plant. ‘The giant 
furnace turns out 550 tons of steel pet 
heat (usual size is about 125 tons; pre 
viously, the largest have been around 
400 tons). It was built in the record 
time of only four months. One reason 
for this speed is the way the furnace 
bottom was installed. 

The bottom of an open-hearth is its 


most important part. It is made of re- 
fractories—ceramic materials which are 
resistant both to the heat and to the 
chemical action of molten steel and 
slag at temperatures of around 3,000F. 

The old method of installing a_re- 
fractorv furnace bottom was to burn it 
in, layer by layer. That is, the refractory 
material is spread on the furnace floor 
and heated to the softening point, where 
the grains sinter and knit into a solid 
mass of low porosity. 
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HERE’S HOW AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


Protects you 
from Credit Loss= 
Helps you 
Increase Sales 








3 Dolomite and iron oxide are fused at tem- 
peratures over 3,000F in kilns like this. 





Air-cooling system cools refractory clinkers; 
supplies preheated air for kilns. 


Steel Furnace 


Such a process takes up to three 
wecks. Weirton, however, put in the 
bottom of its new furnace in just $7 
hours. This was done by using a special 
granular magnesia-base refractory, called 
Ramset, made by Basic Refractories, 
Inc., of Cleveland 

Phe special virtue of Ramset is that 
it doesn’t need extended burning; it is 
cold-rammed with pneumatic tampers, 
instead, to form a dense, strong, mono- 
lithic furnace bottom 7 
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GIA LUMBER 
MANUFACTURER writes: 
"Your adjuster ~ . ae ; 
ing vp on losses . - - 
peg traft for opproxi- 
mately $21,000. Policy hos 
enabled us to sell some accounts 
in lorger amounts. 























PENNSYLVANIA CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURER writes: 
“Wish to acknowledge lag 
draft in amount of $11,801. 

.. . payment on 2 accounts we 
thought well off. Have carr 
your policy over 25 yeors oe 
relations always sotisfactory- 












CALIFORNIA HEATING 
WHOLESALER writes: , 
“We thank you for check in 
settlement of claims on policy 
4141-183... sincerely oppre- 
ciate promptness and simplicity 
in handling.” 


















ew YORK 
M MANUFACTURER writes: 
to receive = 
i ment of loss sustained. 
any hod American Credit 
Insurance over 20 ee “s 
found it very helpful in sales. 


«, , . pleased 
















Your Insurance Program... 
Designed to Protect & Conserve 
Assets...is NOT Complete Unless 
it Includes Credit Insurance 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT 


‘Ameri 









, Accounts RECEIVABLE is oneof yourmost 
valuable assets ... should be protected at ALL 
times. Business history has shown that despite 
credit ratings .. . diligent investigation . . . past 
records of payment... UNFORESEEABLE EVENTS 
frequently turn GOOD CREDIT RISKS into BAD 
DEBT LOSSES. 


With American Credit insurance, you 
your profits are safe. If your Goop CUSTOMERS 
become involved or fail, you are protected. 
AMERICAN CREDIT PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS CAN’T. You may select coverage for 
. or just 
yu to 


know 


all accounts .. . a selected group 
one account. Your policy also enables y 


et cash for past-due accounts. 
g f 


Many policyholders have found American Credit 
Insurance an aid to sales. Some were able to take 
on accounts formerly turned down because of 
their risky size rather than their risky nature. 
Some found they could increase lines of credit 
without the hazard of high concentration of risk 
in one, two or a few accounts. Broad diversifica- 
tion of risk works to the advantage of your 
Sales Department. 


Should you have occasion to borrow, the fact 
that your receivables are insured will be an 
important factor in establishing a satisfactory 
line of credit. And, of course, your suppliers have 
an added incentive for extending you credit. 


Our book, *‘Wuy ‘Sare’ Crepir Neeps Protec 








TIoN,”’ contains valuable facts for you, your 
treasurer and credit manager. It discusses Cr 

in general... unpredictable events which cause 
frequent loss es additional informat on 






an Cre surance. To get a copy j 


phone the American Crepit office in your city, 
or write AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY COMPANY 
or New York, Dept. 42, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 






AMERICAN 
Crepit INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


2, oF New York 
esses) 





OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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a QUICK HEAT 


where you want it... 


when you want it... 





8 MODELS — 178,000 10 
800,000 8.7.0. PER HOUR. 


...Now used in 
foundries 
storage sheds 
warehouses 
repair shops 
hangars 
new construction 
plaster drying 
concrete curing 
pre-heating freight cars 
thawing pipes, frozen ground 
paint ovens 
rug drying 
emergency heating, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
=_— eo 


THE SILENT GLOW OIL BURNER CORP. 
861 Windsor Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut 





Please send me complete information. 


Nome 








READERS REPORT: 





Railroad Problems 


Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the in- 

terview with Mr. Woodruff of the Ene 
BW —Aug.20'49,p52], and I do not 
think I ever read such a defeatist line 
anywhere. It is a sorry thing to have a 
top notch business executive think 
along such lines. Some years ago I was 
a railroad man. Now I am in an en- 
tirely different line of business. I have 
seen management in operation in both 
classes of business and the contrast is 
remarkable. 

Mr. Woodruff admits that a large 
portion of good business is going to 
trucks and all he intends to do about it 
is acquaint his employees with the eco 
nomic facts of life and tell other people 
what is going to happen to the trans- 
portation industry. He seems to be re- 
signed to the feeling that railroads are 
to be the wholesalers and nothing more. 

Railroading is a service business. Cus- 
tomers want good service. Yet all the 
railroads have been doing as respects 
loss of business is to cut service. Again 
and again. He admits that the water 
carriers will get business on the basis 
of lower cost even though the service 
is much slower. But the railroads have 
increased rates. Again and again. Of 
course, some of the increases have been 
absolutely necessary. But how much of 
to lack of intensification of 
hold business and improve 


it is due 
effort to 
service? 

I can get a suit cleaned for 60¢ but 
I pav 95¢ for it. Why? Because I get 
better service. In workmanship and in 
speed. Businessmen and the ordinary 
individual will pay a premium for good 
service. 

In the past vear I, as an individual, 
have received three shipments by rail 
freight. All less than carload. Each 
one was damaged. What have rail 
roads been doing to reduce transpor 
tation damage? I get the idea that the 
claim agent is the only one concerned 
about it. 

As a daily commuter I use a_ rail 
road (not the Erie). The trains are 
dirty. Recently I came home on a bus. 
It was clean 

[he railroads tell us they are losing 
money on the commuter phase of the 
business. Recently on my train, a group 
of commuters solicited the railroad to 
put on an air-conditioned car and for 
that service offered to pay $50 per vear 
over and above the regular commuta- 
tion fare. They had to solicit the rail- 
road. The railroad never tried to sell 
it. Won't the public pay a premium 
for a superior service? 


Wages? What industry has not had 
the same trouble? Just because of in- 
creased costs they haven't cut service. 
Just the opposite. Mr. Woodruff says 
that over the years labor has been 
about 60% of gross railroad expenses. 
Now they are 604%. It looks as though 
he is holding the line very well in this 
respect. 

Cuarves Harr 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


@ BUSINESS WEEK asked Mr. Wood- 
ruff to comment on Mr. Hart’s letter. 
He wrote: 


Mr. Hart makes a number of good 
points and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to write you about them. 

If in reading the interview he gained 
the impression that I am a defeatist so 
far as the railroads are concerned, | 
wish to dispel that thought. On the 
contrary, I am extremely optimistic 
about the future of the railroads, pro- 
viding the public can be made to 
understand the situations with which 
they are faced. This country has had 
railroads for over 100 years and it will 
have railroads for hundreds of years to 
come. They have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the backbone of the na- 
tion’s transportation and industrial life, 
but the kind of railroads we will have 
in the future will depend largely upon 
the public and political attitude toward 
the railroads. This involves such fac- 
tors as subsidies to competing forms 
of transportation, taxes, regulation, rate 
of return and many other unfair prac 
tices which the railroads are expected 
to overcome. 

Mr. Hart refers to the increases in 
rates that the railroads have been 
granted in recent vears. It is true that 
the railroads have had a series of in- 
creases in freight rates since July, 1946. 
[hey have all been small increases and 
granted in “drips and drabs” with the 
result that the public believes that the 
railroads have had excessive increases. 
Actually, railroad freight rates are only 
5 higher now than they were in 
1939 while the prices of goods gen- 
erally have gone up 100%. Wages of 
railroad employees have risen 109%, 
pavroll taxes have jumped about 90%, 
and the unit prices of fuel, materials 
and supplies, of which the railroads are 
verv large users, have increased over 
100%. 

I think vou will agree that there are 
verv few industries that have not in- 
creased their prices a great deal more 
than 57 since pre-war. Railroad 
freight charges today are relatively a 
lesser factor in over-all production and 


57% 
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Modern Manufacturing Plant, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


ERE is one of the finest plants for economical 
H mass production and assembly. This is a mod- 
ern, one-story plant, 2083’ x 317’, with 414,000 
sq. ft. on the production floor, ideal for efficient 
manufacture and rapid movement of materials. 


In addition, there is a group of special cells for 
testing engines, and there are locker rooms and 
cafeteria in the basement. A two-story office build- 
ing and several minor structures complete the list. 


The land consists of 33 acres, ample for storage, 
parking or plant expansion. Installed utilities in- 
clude water. gas, electricity, and sewerage; steam 
is furnished by outside sources. 


Transportation is excellent! A New York Central 
siding is on the property —a major highway is 


right outside—Great Lakes docking facilities are 
at Buffalo, just seven miles away. There is a plen- 
tiful supply of skilled and unskilled labor. 


Bids must be made on bid form 113, and must be 
received before 3:00 P.M. (EST) November 10, 
1949. Write. phone or wire now for complete in- 
formation and bid form. 

* * * 


This advertisement is not a basis for negotiation. Any 
transfers of title will contain provisions in the interest 
of national security and will be subject to Execu- 
tive Order 9908 concerning fissionable materials. 

(NY-767) 


General Services Administration 
WAR ASSETS 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
W Hitehall 3-3640, Ext. 138 
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Don Carlos wants the Concrete Mixer 
with the <sesitees 


Here, we’d say Worthington “‘Blue Brute’’ concrete mixers 
or portable air compressors or pneumatic drills. But 
where ‘“‘Blue Brute”’ is untranslatable, they refer to the 
Worthington wings. Across the world, the Worthington 
wings trademark—on pumps, engines, refrigeration, 
etc. (see opposite page) —signifies dependable machinery 
serving factory, farm and city to improve living standards 
and lower living costs. You, too, in Saint Paul or Santa 
Barbara, can benefit from Worthington’s 109 years of 
manufacturing experience and its great engineering talent. 
Investigate ‘“‘the sign of value around the world”’. 


WORTHINGTON 









——_ __ 


A SLL P SILT IETS. 
SOU III 






THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 
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distribution costs than in any pre-war 
year. 

On Sept. 1 the 40-hour week with 
48 hours pay for approximately 1,000,- 
000 non-operating employees went into 
effect. This shorter work week will 
cost the railroads approximately $450,- 
000,000 a year. The 4% freight rate 
increase which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission just granted will 
produce about $293,000,000 annually. 
In other words, the revenues which the 
railroads will receive from the new 
freight rates will cover only 65% of the 
cost of the 40-hour week. 

R. E. Wooprurr 


BOARD CHAIRMAN, 
ERIE RAILROAD CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Origin of the Fire Bomb 


Sirs: 

Without wishing to detract in any 
way from the record of valuable services 
to our country which Gen. Thomas D. 
Campbell {BW —Jun.18'49,p52| estab- 
lished during the recent war it should 
be noted that he was in no-way respon- 
sible for the “devastating fire bomb 
which was used so widely in raids on 
Japan.” 

The “fire bombs” used in the attacks 
on the cities of Japan were those known 
as the M69 and M70 Incendiary Bombs. 
The M69 unit weighed about ten 
pounds; the M70 slightly more. Each 
carried an incendiary charge of jellied 
gasoline which was ignited as it was 
explosively discharged from the hex- 
agonal steel-carrying shell, a measured 
time interval after impact. 

The M69 and M70 units were as- 
sembled into clusters, sheathed in a 
sheet-metal shell fitted with steel nose 
piece and tail fins. The clusters of in- 
cendiarv units were designed to break 
open at a set elevation above the target, 
permitting the individual units to scatter 
over the target area. 

The napalm (a metallic soap) used 
to thicken the gasoline into an adhesive 
jelly was developed at Harvard Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. Louis 
Fieser. The Standard Oil Development 
Corp. rendered invaluable service in the 
design and development of the bomb 
and accessory equipment, under the 
direction of its president, Dr. Robert 
Russell. The specifications for produc- 
tion of the bombs were prepared under 
the supervision of the Technical Divi- 
sion of the Chemical Warfare Service 

Gen. Campbell did propose an oil 
incendiary munition that was tested at 
Eglin Field. The writer met Gen. 
Campbell at Eglin Field and witnessed 
the test. The unit consisted of a fifty- 
gallon drum filled with a_ relatively 
heavy oil. The drum was fitted with a 
tail fin and an igniter. Because of the 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


equipment to serve the 
people wid bringing them... 
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Steam condensers + steam tur- 


bines + feedwater decerators + water 
treatment + engines + pumps « electric generators 
* motors « steam jet-ejectors » speed change gears. 
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Blue Brute compressors 
* air tools + punpe * mixers + pavers. 





steam-jet ejectors » water treatment + compressors 
« steam turbines + motors + Multi-V-Drives » speed 
change geors. 





Steam turbines + engines + air conditioning * pumps 
* compressors + motors + electric generators « 
refrigeration + water treatment. 


GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pufnp and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 
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shape and dimensions of tic «um the 
unit lacked aimability. It might be con- 
sidered as an improvised emergency 
munition. It was never used in the at- 
tack on Japan. 

As a staff officer of the Materiel 
Command, Chemical Warfare Service, 
under the Assistant Chief, Gen. R. C. 
Ditto, the writer was responsible for 
supplies of incendiary munitions for the 
air forces of Britain and the United 
States. This duty resulted in intimate 
association with the problems and in- 
dividuals concerned in this phase of 
munition supply. 

WaAttTeR L. 
COL. CML. C., ORC; 
REMINGTON RAND INC., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


SAVELL 


@ Col. Savell’s comments on the refer- 
ence to Gen. Campbell’s war record in 
BW’s account of Campbell’s large-scale 
farming in New Mexico and Montana 
were referred to the general. In reply, 
he writes: 


It is true that I did not “invent” the 
fire bomb. That was the work of many 
experts in the Ordnance Department, 
as it was necessary to have fuzes which 
would ignite the bomb without fail 
either on dry land or in water. I did, 
however, create the idea of using fire 
in volume and suggested this to the 
War Department after my return from 
England in 1941, where I saw thousands 
of small incendiary bombs dropped on 
England which were extinguished by 
fire guards, housewives and even chil- 
dren. My theory from the beginning was 
to bring the fire rather than start fires, 
and I was delegated to produce such a 
bomb by using petroleum products. 

First tests were made in North Africa 
in sring? under the direction of Gen. 
Spaatz, Gen. Dunton, and Gen. Doo 
little. Later I was sent to Eglin Field 
by Gen. Giles, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
where at least a dozen excellent and 
capable men worked on the fuzes, one 
ot whom I think was Col. Savell. A 
complete history of the bomb was writ- 
ten by the Air Corps, and I am given 
full credit for the original idea and pur- 
suit of the work—which was violently 
at that time by the Chemical 
Warfare Department and by others in 
the Air Corps who believed absolutely 
in demolition bombs 

Col. Savell is undoubtedly right in 
regard to the word, inventor, but he is 
decidedly wrong when he is not willing 
to give me credit for the idea and the 
development of the bomb. I 
that he read the official records of the 
U.S. Air Corps. 

Inomas D. CAMPBELL 


opposed 


suggest 


PRESIDENT, 
CAMPBELL FARMING CORP., 
HARDIN, MONT. 














Plant Superintendent looks at 
MONARCH SOLID TIRES 


No down time for tire mainte- 
nance — right! But that’s only 
part of the story. Monarch Solid 
Tires have an extra long service 
life, so they lower materials 
handling costs that way, 

They're tough, stable, sure- 
footed, and they can't puncture 
— Monarch-equipped vehicles 
go anywhere in the plant. 


Monarch specialization pays off 
for you in better industrial tires, 
including such types as Mon- 
arch Easy-Roll, Cushion, Static 
Conductor, and Neoprene Tires. 


Write for specific information 
on the use of Monarch Solid 
Tires in your plant. THE Mon- 
ARCH RuBBER Co., 100 Lincoln 
Park, HARTVILLE, OHIO. 


Specify Monarch Solid Tires on 
your industrial vehicles. Re- 
placement tires available from 
the manufacturer of your equip- 
ment. 


ee 
Se MONARCH 


Specialists in Industrial Solid Tires 
and Molded Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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How Patapar helps 
solve business problems 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment has high 
wet-strength. It’s boil-proof. It resists 
grease. It is odorless, tasteless. It has a 
rich, beautiful texture. Because of these 
and other unique characteristics, busi- 
ness men call upon Patapar to solve 
many kinds of special problems. They 
use it for packaging and protecting foods 
like butter, ham, cheese, fish, poultry, 
sausage, asparagus, oleomargarine, 
frozen foods; for milk can gaskets, ham 
boiler liners. They make lamp shades 
with it, use it for greeting cards, auto 
accessory wraps, vitamin capsule 
trays. These are just a few of Patapar’s 
applications. 


Chances are 179 to 1 
that Patapar can help you 


If you have a problem that ordinary 
papers can’t handle, there are 179 
chances that you'll find the answer in 
Patapar. You see, Patapar is produced 
in 179 different types. Each type has 
special characteristics to fill special 
needs. Patapar is furnished plain or 
colorfully printed with brand names and 
—_ attractive designs. 


BUSINESS MEN: Outline 


Patay 

j, ateper! <*>) your problem to us. Let 

us see if we can help you 

solve it with one of 
ae 


—~ “= the 179 types of 


» 
atapar. 
Patapor Keymark, Pat par 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
3 ; , oe 
5 
a . 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 





Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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ON THE TRACK: Discs of aluminum, 
titanium, steel are battered by locomotive. 





IN THE HAND: Comparison shows titan- 
ium (center) suffered least from the beating. 


Titanium Shows Its Strength 


In the last year, the metal has made big gains in production 
and alloying. Experts now look for adequate supplies by 1950. But 
there are still problems in processing to be worked out. 


l'itanium—the metal—is making prom 
ising commercial progress. 
That was the gist of reports and com- 


ment last week at the titanium svym- 


posium held at Atlantic City by the 
Industrial and Engineering Division of 
the American Chemical Society. The 
heavily attended symposium brought 
engineers and metal men up to date on 
progress in titanium processing and al 
loving. It also gave them a look at 
what the metal-supply picture holds for 
the coming veat 
e Intriguing Metal—Titanium is an in- 
triguing metal for engineers (BW —Jan 
8°49, p40) because 

(1) It is strong. In an alloved state, 
the metal equals the strength of stain 
less steel (up to 200,000. p.s.i Lhe 
usable working range of pure titanium 
metal runs from —75F to SOOF; alloys 
reach approximately 1,4001 

2?) ‘Titanium is lightweight. Its den 
sity lies between that of aluminum and 
stainless. It has the strength of stain 
less with a 40 


3) It has a high resistance to cor 


wing in weight 


rosion. Exposure in salt-water tests has 
shown that titanium allovs can_ resist 
rusting better than stainless, Monel, and 
the cupro-nickel alloys 

e Processing Problems—Right now, the 
big problem for producers is to get the 
bugs out of processing. Alex Stewart, 


director of rescarch for National Lead 
Co., pioneers with the metal, puts it 
this way: “Potential users already know 
what they can expect metallurgical 
from titanium. ‘They have the metal 
fabricating equipment. All that re 
mains, then, is to turn out -enough 
metal, economically, in quantities and 
forms that will meet the demand.” 
Stewart thinks that by late 1950, sup 
plics will be large enough to fill small- 
scale commercial orders. 

One metallurgist believes that within 
the next five years titanium will have 
progressed as far as stainless has in the 
last +0 vears 


Processing Progress 


Up to now, all methods of extracting 
titanium metal from ore have been on 
a batch basis. ‘Iwo of the biggest com 
panics get the metal out by forming a 
tetrachloride; this is reduced to titanium 
metal and a magnesium chloride, which 
can be recovered. The titanium metal is 
then in sponge form and has to be con 
verted to an ingot. ‘This can be done 
in several ways, but again only by batch 
incthods. (One company, however, has 
studies under wavy on a continuous 
mcthod of converting metal to ingots.) 
e Standard Methods—In one standard 
technique, the sponge is ground, pressed 
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into a compact mass, and then sintered 

in a vacuum. In another method, the \ I Wi 

sponge is melted in a crucible under LNEPAING ASB BS 0X5 By KM 
° 


induction heat and in a controlled at 
mosphere. A third technique, developed 
by the Bureau of Mines, places titanium 
powder in a sealed metal sheath, then 
rolls both directly into sheet. 

One of the most promising Cconver- 

sion methods, was pioneered by Battelle 
Institute, and is now in use by Alleghany 
Ludlum Steel Corp. It employs an elec- 
tric arc, produced by a special electrode, 
to melt the sponge in a water-cooled 
copper container. A.L. has produced 
ingots over 100 Ib. in size with the arc 
technique. A bigger furnace, now being 
completed, will produce ingots ranging 
from 400 Ib. to 600 Ib. 
e Effects on Properties—Although all 
the processing methods aim at the same 
end results, each one can affect the 
properties of the metal. This stems from 
the fact that titanium picks up impuri- 
ties in processing. The effects of these 
impurities on the finished metal are 
now under study by FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Foote Mineral Co., 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute, National Lead Co., Alle- 
ghany Ludlum, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., the Bureau of Mines, Remington 
Arms Co., among others. 
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Progress in Alloying 


Phe search for high-strength materials 
naturally has led many companies into 
work with various alloying clements. 
The aim has been to build up strengths 
as high as 200,000 p.s.i.and to improve 
ductility. Allovs conceivably might im 
prove titanium’s anticorrosive properties, 
and add to electrical resistance (already 
high in the pure metal). Most metallur 
gists believe the alloved titanium won’t 
cost much more than the pure metal 
e Present State—Here’s the status of 
the alloying picture today: (1) The 
maximum alloy content—although not 
definitely determined vet—will probably 
run between 5% and 10%. (2) Major 
alloying elements will probably be chro- 
mium, manganese, molybdenum, nitro 
gen, carbon, aluminum, and_ perhaps 
iron. Some oxvgen will inevitably be 
present Signs now point to chromium 
ind molybdenum as the two clements 
to be most widely used. Chromium 
increases tensile strength, vield, ductil- 










A ices of ASBESTOS 

STILL INUSE ... FOR CIGARETTE 

LIGHTERS, O/L LAMPS AND STOVES... 
ARE BUT ONE OF HUNDREDS 
OF PRODUCTS WOW MADE OF 


AMAZING ASBESTOS / a 





ROOFS AND WALLS 

' AND DECORAT/VE INTERIORS 
OF BUILDINGS ARE MADE MORE 

ATTRACTIVE AND SERVICEABLE W/TH 

KeM “CENTURY” ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
CORRUGATED ROOFING AND 

oa S/DING 7 




















K&M “Century” Asbestos- Cement Corrugated 
provides immediate economies frem fast, easy appli- 
cation with ‘““TOP-SIDE” Fasteners . . . and life-long 
economies, for it never requires protective paint and 


itv, and cold-working properties. Mo maintenance is at a minimum... in fact, it grows 
lybdenum adds to strength and hard tougher with age. And it resists fire, weather, corro- 
ness and to resistance to oxidation at sion...is proof against rot and rust. Write us for 
high temperatures. Further study may further information. 





show that nickel and cobalt improve 
properties, too Nate made bisbestos ... 


ahs . 
Hundreds of allovs have been tested. Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 
Of these the following look promising 


\luminum-chromium-titantum 3% K E A » B E Y & M A T T I % ap N 


Al, 4% Cr) produces tensile strengths 
over 180,000 p.s.i. The alloy has an | COMPANY « AMBLER ¢« PENNSYLVANIA 


electrical resistance greater than Ni- IN CANADA — ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. © MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


PACKAGING REPORT by Angier 





PREVIOUS methods of rust prevention 


show deterioration in Ford’s tests for ex- 


port. Same severe tests prove that 








EFFECTIVE protection against corrosion is 
obtained when auto parts are wrapped in 
Angier VPI. Result is that now... 


Ford Uses Vapor to Stop Rust 


New Savings Being Discovered 
by More and More Exporters as 
They Adopt Simple VPI Method 
of Rust Prevention 


Latest name — and first in the auto- 
motive industry — to be included among 
users of Angier VPI* Wrap is the In- 
ternational Division of Ford Motor Co. 
Research Department and field tests ex- 
tending from October 1948 until June 
1949 preceded Ford’s adoption of this 
corrosion inhibiting paper. 

e@ What it is — The ‘magic’ crystalline 
chemical ‘VPI’ was invented and per- 
fected by Shell Development Company. 
Under license from Shell, it is applied to 
special papers under the watchful eyes of 
the leading industrial packaging engi- 
neers—Angier Corp., Framingham, Mass. 
e How it works — Angier VPI Wrap 
vaporizes slowly in presence of air and 
moisture. It forms an invisible film 
around the wrapped article but leaves no 
residue. Corrosion is prevented under 
severest weather conditions. 

© No slushing in oil is necessary. Re- 
sult: big savings in packaging time and 
materials are proven facts. VPI has a 
performance record that is impressive. 
For proof, get Angier’s new 24-page 
booklet (right). Discover how VPI is 
cutting costs today in many leading in- 
dustries — perhaps yours! 
Angier-Industrial Packaging Engineers Since 1895 
*VPI Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. (Vapor Phase Inhibitor) 
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FORD tested the vapor method of rust 
prevention in overseas shipments before 
adopting Angier VPI Wrap. 





MvISIBE GUARDIAN 
AGAINST CORROSION 


the PROVEN Vapor methed 





of Rust Prevention 








| NEW! “Applications of VPI” 
| Angier Corp., Framingham 7, Mass. 

Please send 24 page booklet to be 
l ready about Oct. 5. (Use Margin for 
] Name, Address.) 





chrome; it also will resist high tem- 
peratures. 

Chromium-nitrogen-carbon- titanium 
(34% Cr, 0.1% to 0.2% N, 0.15% 
to 0.25% C). This alloy has high ten- 
sile strengths that can be lifted to 
about 220,000 p.s.i. by increasing alloy 
percentages. 

Manganese-silicon-carbon-titanium al- 
loy (1.5% Mn, 1.33% Si, 0.4 C). This 
has high tensile strength, but lacks duc- 
tility 

Others—Several other alloys devel- 
oped by Alleghany Ludlum have ex- 
cellent mechanical properties; so. far 
their exact compositions have not been 
rcleased. 


Titanium at Work 


Many aircraft manufacturers, both 
airframe and engine makers, are experi 
menting with titanium parts. Vhese 
companies take a good chunk of the 
titanium production today—at prices 
ranging from $5 to $20 a Ib. 

In ship building, titanium is being 
considered for condenser tubes, piping, 
pump and rotor shafts, bearings, and 
high-speed propellers. In general in 
dustrial work, titanium will most likely 
be used in springs and cases for watches 
and meter refrigcrator 
shelves, diaphragins for microphones. 
© Fabrication—One of the reasons why 
titanium will fit easily into the indus- 
trial picture is that fabrication isn’t dif- 
ficult; special equipment isn’t needed. 
Ihe metal and its allovs 
iolled, ground, welded, swaged, and ex- 
truded on conventional equipment. 


mechanisms, 


can be forged, 


The Metal Supply Situation 


lonnage production of fitanium 
looks fairly sure within the next year 
or so. The refining and producing situ 
ation looks better than it did in 1948. 

I'wo companies—National Lead and 
du Pont—will probably be big suppliers 
of the powder and sponge. National 
Lead is reported to have developed a 
cheaper process for producing titanium 
tetrachloride. Du Pont is building a 
plant to produce sponge in quantity. 

A big supply potential exists in the 
largest known deposit of the great Al 
lard Lake, Quebec. This field is owned 
by Quebee Iron & ‘Titanium Corp., 
which is controlled by Kennecott Cop 
per Corp. and New Jersey Zinc Co. 
e Steel’s Role—In processing the metal 
from sponge and powder, the major 
stainless-steel producers will play im- 
portant roles. Companies like Alle- 
ghany Ludlum, which did much to de 
velop stainless, have the necessary 
equipment and techniques. Besides, 
thev have strong cconomic reasons for 
making the metal themselves—particu- 
larly since titanium may dig into the 
market for stainless ; 
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Keep Your UST. Out of the Air 
and Your.P OFITS in the Bag— 
with a MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


The new MIKRO-COLLECTOR* is truly a triumph 
in the art of dust collection. For, it is radically 
different from any other system of its type. The 
revolutionary principles employed insure opti- 
mum dust recovery and sensational filter rates. 
With its perpetually clean filter of hard pressed 
wool felt, the MIKRO-COLLECTOR has proved 
its ability to handle highly concentrated dust 
loads. It performs with equal efficiency as an 
auxiliary to any type of grinding machinery, or 
in general air clarification. 
Let our engineers study your dust control problems. 
Research laboratory and test facilities available, 
no charge or obligation, 

*Patents applied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr., 

ond Pulverizing Machinery Company. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY oe 
37 Chatham Road Summ: 


MIKRO- MM, 


WIKRO- PULVERIZERS and MIKRO - ATOMIZERS 
PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM & INCENTIVE 
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High Currents at Low Voltage 


Electric Products Co. joins 
two homopolar generators back 
to back to lick problem of volt- 
age fluctuation under load. 


Generating low-voltage, high-current 
electric power—for such jobs as clectro- 
plating, cleaning, or polishing—can be 
very expensive. Tf the seg calls for, 
say, more than 10,000 amp. at as little 
as 25 v., the power source ba has 
to be so big that it costs plenty to build 
and to operate. 
e Solution—Now Electric Products Co 
of Cleveland, has developed what its 
enginecrs think practical and eco- 
nomical power source for such appli- 
cations. It’s a homopolar generator. 
Phe homopolar generator is not new. 
In fact, it’s the oldest and perhaps the 
only type of generator that can produce 
steady, continuous d.c. power for high 
current demand. But Electric Prod 
ucts’ modification of it is new—and this 
modification, the company says, 1s what 
makes the device commercially valuable. 
e Irregular Voltage—As originally de- 
signed by Michael Faraday over 100 
vears ago, the homopolar generator was 
a copper disc that rotated between the 
poles of a horseshoe magnet. D.c. volt- 
ages developed between the center of 
the disc and its edge. But Faradavy’s 


model, and later modified types, had 
poor voltage regulation. ‘That is, the 
voltage went up and down sharply as 


the load varied. Vor that reason, the 
homopolar design fell into disuse 

But recent developments in industry 
that call for high current at low voltage 
prompted engineers at Electric Prod 
ucts to dig up the homopolar generator 
again. ‘They have licked the problem 
of poor voltage regulation using devel 
opments patented by J. V. Caputo, an 
engineer working with the company’s 
staff. 
e'Two in) One—Electric Product's 
model is actually two generators, hooked 
up one on top of the other, back to 
back. ‘The armature conductors, which 
pick up the induced voltage and carry 
it away in the form of power, are con- 
nected in series. This wav, the induced 
additive, and cach arma- 
ture has to develop just half of the 
voltage normally developed by one gen- 
erator alone. 

Making onc 
with this back-to-back arrangement also 
results in 


voltages arc 


generator out of two 


i design that is symmetrical 
The parts layout in the top end of the 
combined identical .with 
the lavout in the lower end 

e Key—This is the key to the solution 
of the problem of poor regulation of 


gencrator 1s 
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BRUSHES are water-cooled for efficiency. 


voltage. In effect, unbalance in voltage 
or magnetic flux at one point in the 
generator 1s overcome by compensating 
action at the opposite end. 

This method compensation is so 

good, in fact, that it’s possible to pro 
duce a voltage rise, rather than’ the 
usual voltage drop, when a load is ap 
plied to the generator. 
e Vertical Construction—Iwo further 
advantages of the vertical construction 
(1) It makes for better balance in the 
gencrator’s circuit; and (2) it takes little 
floor space compared with the output of 
the unit 

Ihe vertical design, however, does 
put a heavy load on the bottom bearing 
of the generator lo cut down this 
thrust load, part of the magnetic field 
of the bottom part of the unit is al- 
lowed to leak into the bearing 
bly. This results in mutual magnetic 
repulsion between the armature and the 
bearing—and the armature more or less 


assem- 
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Three basic elements in any business are labor, management, and 
ownership. It’s what they add up to in results that counts. Under 
the American system of free business activity, these three—in volun- 
tary association—create a fourth element, a plus factor, invisible 


but vitally effective. 


Call this fourth element what you will. It gives us an advantage that 
puts us ahead and will keep us ahead. Thus with business in America 
thriving in an atmosphere of freedom, we have better products at 
lower prices, greater individual purchasing power. We have, in fact, 


the highest standard of living in the world. 
6582 


ELK FZ inousteies. INC., PHILADELPHIA 
fj 
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Is there 
a map of the U.S. 
on your office 
wall? 


If so, let's take a serious look at if. 
Big country, isn't it? Too big, in 
fact, to successfully serve it all from 
one single location. 


Now look down to midway of the 
eastern half. That's Tennessee. Note 
how it extends from the Appa- 
lachians to the Mississippi and is 
equidistant from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. Logically situated for dis- 
tribution points to the fast growing 
markets in both the Southeast and 
the Southwest. 


Possibly your map doesn't show the 
network of highways for trucking or 
the air-express or railway express 
routes for quick deliveries and the 
three major river systems for low- 
cost transportation of raw or heavy 
materials. 

Send for detailed information on 
the advantages of a Tennessee loca- 
tion for quick deliveries and short 
haul, low-cost transportation. Ask on 
your letterhead, please. 


Industrial Section 
DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
116 State Office Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 





‘awav with frost formation 





TENNESSEE 


Proven in both Production . 
and Markets. ... 
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floats on the bearing as it spins around 
at high speeds. 

e Heat Control—Electric current on 
the order of thousands of amperes cir- 
culating through a generator such as 
this creates a lot of heat. This heat is 
cut down by water cooling in two 
places: 

(1) Water-cooling tubes are set into 
the brushes when they are cast from a 
copper-graphite powder. 

(2) The collector rings, a part of the 

armature assembly, are cooled by water 
circulating through the hollow shaft on 
which the armature is mounted. 
e Bigger and Bigger—About a vear ago, 
Electric Products, working with Ca- 
puto, built its first pilot model of the 
homopolar generator. It was designed 
for a resistance-welding installation. 

The company’s latest model will be 
used to excite an 1,100-ton electro- 
magnet on Carnegie Tech’s synchro- 
cyclotron. The generator is rated at 
21,000 amp. at 18.7 v. 

And plans are on the drawing boards 
for another model with a capacity of 
l-million amp. at 50 v. ; 


System Prevents 
Refrigeration Frost 


Frost on the heat-exchanger in refrig 
eration equipment cuts down efficiency 
of the unit. This also makes shutdowns 
for defrosting necessary. 

Surface Combustion Corp., ‘Toledo, 
has now come up with a system for in 
dustrial air-cooling that’s designed to do 
It’s called 
the Kathabar System—an adaptation of 
the Kathabar Humidity-Control System. 
Surface Combustion says it operates 
successfully at temperatures as low as 
—100F. It is automatic and continuous. 
@ Cycle—Here’s how it works 

You can’t cool damp air, of course, 
without condensing out some moisture 
and forming frost. he Kathabar System 
prevents accumulation of the frost by 
spraving an absorbent liquid continu- 
ously over the heat-exchanger’s outside 
surface. This liquid picks up the water 
and then drips down into a reservoir. 
From there it travels to a regencrator 
(that pulls out the moisture); then it is 
recirculated. Actually, only 10°% of the 
liquid has to be regenerated in cach 
evele, because the liquid is so highly 
absorbent. 

The moisture-catching — liquid _ is 

called Kathene; it’s composed largely of 
nontoxic, noncorrosive lithium chloride. 
The compound, says Surface Combus 
tion, has a slightly antiseptic effect on 
the air passing through it. 
e Requirement—In addition to standard 
cooling equipment, the system requires 
a source of low-pressure steam for regen- 
eration of the Kathene. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Stewart-Warner Corp. has bought Citi- 
zens Radio Corp., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of tiny radio-phone sets. Stewart- 
Warner's Chicago electronics plant will 
produce the FCC-approved sets. 


* 
Cooling oil for Carnegie Tech’s 400- 
million electron-volt cyclotron has been 
developed by Gulf Oil Corp. The oil 
permits direct-contact cooling of the 
cyclotron’s copper magnet coils, so they 
can be wound more closely than con- 
ventional coils. 

6 
Soap-checkers at General Aniline & 
Film Corp. are busy washing clothes and 
dishes to test detergents with radio-cal- 
cium isotopes. The amount of calcium 
a cotton fabric absorbs in washing cor- 
responds with the soap’s efficiency. 

& 

Crosley Division of Avco Mfg. Corp. 
will bring out two new lines—all-stecl 
kitchen cquipment and electric water 
heaters—on Oct. 15. 

‘7 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., is quadrupling 
its facilities for the manufacture of 
desoxycholic acid, basic material for the 
famous compound “E”’ used in arthritis 
treatments. The expansion will make 
the company the major American pro- 
ducer of this critical substance, says 
Winthrop-Stearns. 

e 
Self-propelled passenger car, a Budd Co. 
product, is the first of its kind to be 
diesel-powered. It will operate in multi- 
ple units as a train. 

° 
The petroleum industry is now spend- 
ing over $100-million on research—al- 
most four times as much as it did ten 
vears ago—according to Dr. Wayne E. 
Kuhn, manager of Texas Co.'s ‘Tech- 
nical Research Div. Kuhn made his re- 
port at the national mecting of the 
Amcrican Chemical Socicty 

® 
Bureau of Mines Report 456+ describes 
“Estimated Plant and Operating Costs 
for Producing Gasoline by Coal Hydro- 
generation.” Report says unlimited 
quantities of premium motor gasoline 
could be produced from coal at a cost 
3 to 4 cents a gal. more than current 
service-station prices. 


STANDARDS FOR CASTINGS 


Buvers of zine diecastings will bene- 
fit from a new quality “seal of approval” 
program announced last week by the 
American Die Casting Institute, New 
York, 17. 

Properties of a diccasting—and hence, 
its service life—depend in great part on 
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What makes 


L 2 DUSINCSS 


R@ PROSPER? 


} * EFFICIENT PLANT 
2. ABLE MANAGEMENT- 
3. SOUND FINANCING 


Stone & Webster alone can help you 
achieve all three 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—through separate corporations 





under its general direction—brings long-established standards of 
performance to the fields of engineering, business operation and 
finance. Singly, or in combination, the services of our organization 


are available to American industry. 


] STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION and E. B. 
® BADGER & SONS COMPANY. Complete design and con- 
struction services for power, industrial and process projects 
are furnished by these two organizations. Construction is also 
undertaken from plans developed by others; engineering re- 
ports, business examinations and appraisals are made 
services likewise include consulting engineering work in the 
industrial and utility fields. 


6) STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION supplies general 
@W@ advisory services for the operation and development of 
public utility, transportation, natural gas transmission and 


industrial companies. 


3 STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION is an invest- 
*¥« ment banking organization. It furnishes comprehensive 
financial services to issuers of securities and investors; under- 
writing, and distributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, 
government and municipal bonds, as well as preferred and 


common stocks. 


STONE & WEB STER , incorporated rN 


90 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK 4, N. Y 
49 FEDERAL STREET + BOSTON 7, MASS. 











e e e 7) < at 
still time to make it a Chill event! 


There’s still time to order the 
one Christmas gift that keeps 
goodwill glowing for years 
... Zippo Lighters with your 
company trade-mark faithfully 
reproduced. Zippo is the lighter 
that always works! 


WILL NEVER COST A = A 
PENNY TO REPAIR! SS 
> 
= 
7 








1949 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO., BRADFORD, PA, 


rf J) 


(/ ha 
Check this signature service! 
Zippo Lighters can be engraved 
with actual signatures of your 
business friends... at low cost! 
Trade-mark orotherdesign can be 
reproduced in color on other side. 


Zippo Lighters are priced 
from $3 to $175*—engrav- 
ing $1 extra—special quan- 
tity business gift discounts, 
Write for FREE brochure. 
Zippo Manufacturing Co., 
Bradford, Pa. 

*Pius tax on sterling silver and 
solid gold models only. 
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“Business Week's Audience’ 


This 1l6-page study of Business Week’s subscribers shows their 
ownership of automobiles, homes, boats, airplanes, radios and tele- 
vision sets. It also reveals their smoking habits, brand preference 
in clothing. accessories. and liquors. Club membership, travel plans 
and income levels are also disclosed. 


For your copy of “Business Week’s Audience”, write: 
Research Department 
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rigid control of the alloys cast. For 
some time, the American Society for 
lesting Materials has made public their 
recommendations for the composition 
limits of zinc alloys used for diecasting. 
A.D.C.I.’s plan is to insure (1) that 
producers subscribing to the plan keep 
to the recognized standards; and (2) 
that users of diecastings know that the 
product mects materials-quality stand- 
ards. 

Under the plan, frequent samplings 
of diecastings (from participating pro 
ducers) will be made. The samples will 
be analyzed by an approved laboratory. 
If a sample meets the standards, the 
producer will be permitted to label his 
castings with the seal, and to use the 
seal in his promotion 


Weld, Polish Methods 
Developed by Battelle 


Battelle Memorial Institute graduated 
two more of its research projects into 
industry last week. The Columbus 
(Ohio) laboratory said it had wound up 
development work on: (1) a new metal 
polishing technique that requires only 
a quick dunk of the metal part into a 
chemical solution; and (2) a refined 
welding process that permits fast gun 
welding of aluminum up to three in. 
thick (BW —Nov 6'48,p66). 
¢ Polish—The metal polishing — tech- 
nique, Battelle people say, will eliminate 
as manv as five production steps in the 
finishing of a metal product. That could 
mean savings up to 50% in costs of 
polishing. The method relies on a 
chemical reaction rather than on a de 
posit on the surface of the metal to be 
polished. 

The reaction takes place in a bath 
which contains phosphoric acid, nitric 
acid, and acetic acid 

Main advantage of the new process is 
that it works on brass, copper, nickel- 
silver, Monel, nickel, and aluminum. 
A metal surface polished by this chemi- 
cal method can be plated without any 
further treatment 
e Weld—The aluminum welding tech- 
nique first uncovered in its development 
stage a year ago at the Metals Show in 
Philadelphia, is a joint development 
with Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York. In this technique, aluminum 
wire, which acts as both an electrode and 
filler metal, is gun-fed at the aluminum 
parts being welded. The arc of the 
electrode is surrounded by a sheath of 
inert gas that flows through a nozzle. 
This gas sheath keeps air away from the 
work, and removes the possibility of sur- 
face slag formation. The technique 
which is called Aircomatic eliminates 
weld-cleaning, and is said to step up 
speeds of the aluminum welding process 
by about four times. 
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Saw Holder 


Saw-Gide turns any portable electric 
saw into a fixed bench saw. he device 
mounts on a work table or wood horse 


with a large “C”’ clamp. The portable 


saw fits into the frame of the Saw-Gide 
and is held in place by a locking plate. 

\ saw fixed in the device can cut 
lumber up to 2 in. by 12 in. in size, at 
any angle from 90 deg. to +5 deg. It 
also cuts on any angle to which the saw 
itself can be tilted. In ripping work, it 
handles any width from 4 in. up to the 
center of a 48-in panel without bucking 
or kicking the material back. Instaila 
tion and operation of Saw Gide is a 
one-man job. 

Lhe unit is built so that vou can re 
place the saw blade with an abrasive 
disk to cut glass, ceramics, or plastic 
tile. The disk will cut to all shapes and 
angles without breakage. 

e@ Source: Packard Mfg. Co., 115 N. 
Noble St., Indianapolis 
e@ Availability: six weeks. 


Compressible Lubricant 

Pressurized plug valves, used in the 
oil, gas, refining, and processing indus 
tries, require regular lubrication. Gen 
erally this is done by some mechanical 
method that imsures automatic sery 
icing Or some manual attention is 
required at frequent intervals. A new 
lubricant, called Hypermatic, is claimed 
to provide “automatic” lubrication by 
itself. Reason: The lubricant is capable 
of storing energy when it is com 
pressed. 

Hypermatic comes in stick or bulk 
form. It is loaded into the valve, and 
put under pressure so that it decreases 
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about 50% in volume. The energy 
required to squeeze it down remains in 
the lubricant, causes it to maintain 
pressure on parts requiring lubrication, 
and to feed lubricant to seal seating 
surfaces and fill voids (like scratches). 
Compared to a standard lubricant, 
which is incompressible and maintains 
pressures in the valve only a_ short 
time, Hypermatic continues to exert 
its push until the confined pressure 
drops below 50 p.s.i. ‘The time it will 
hold its pressure depends on the num- 
ber of valve closings and the amount 
of lubricant the valve will hold. Full 
“automatic” lubrication can be restored 
by adding more Hypermatic as required. 
The lubricant, according to field tests, 
operates successfully at temperatures up 
to 250K. The manufacturer says its use 
will: (1) decrease frequency of valve 
lubrication; and (2) keep valves under 
160% lubrication. 
e Source: Nordstrom Valve Division, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 N. Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8. 
@ Availability: immediate. 














Two-Part Speaker 


\ low-cost, 15-in. loudspeaker has 
sections for treble and bass frequencies 
built into the same cone for high-qual 
ity, high-power sound reproduction. It 
is designed for radios, television sets, 
and broadcast-station monitors where 
high fidelity of sound is a major require 
ment. 

Ihe smaller (inner) section of the 
cone handles treble sounds; the larger 
outer) section, bass sounds. The small 
cone-section does not vibrate at the 
lower bass frequencies because its inner 
edge 1s stiff and its outer edge is flexible. 
In the treble sound range, the small 
section vibrates independently of the 
large section. ‘This prevents cross-over 





You get measurably 
more for your money 


in FAR-AIR 
Filters! 





@ Herringbone-Crimp 
Media Design 

@ Handles 50% More Air 
Per Unit 

@ Stronger Frames 

@ Reinforcing Rods 

@ More Media 

@ Holds More Dirt 

@ Easier to Clean 

@ Less Pressure Loss 


These and many more quality features 
make FAR-AIR Filters the choice of 
discriminating organizations. They are 
available in a wide range of types and 
sizes for dirt, lint, grease, entrained 
water, ink, paint and most other filter- 
ing applications. Sturdy construction 
and precision engineering gives them 
longer service life. 

Every claim made for FAR-AIR Fil- 
ters can be proved by you with a 
simple test. For complete information, 
write to Farr Company, 2615 South- 
west Drive, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


Among the users 
of FAR-AIR Filters are: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
General Electric Company 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
R.C.A. Victor Division 
A. B. Dick Company 
U. S. Armed Forces 









FAR-AIR FILTERS 


*Trode Mork Reg. 


“Beiter by Far” 
FARR COMPANY 


= 
Wanufactaung Exgincers 





Los Angeles - Chicago « New York 
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regardless of what you pump 


EE 





from fish to molten lead 


Check with Byron Jackson...many 
applications considered SPECIAL 
are part of Byron Jackson’s 77 years 
experience. 

Since 1872, Byron Jackson has pio- 
neered the application of centrifugal 
pumps...solved fluid-handling prob- 
lems throughout the world... and 
grown in stature by virtue of the BJ 
way of doing business: “to send out 
a thoroughly good article, such as 
will insure the order being repeated.” 

Pump Division 
Patterson-Ballagh Division 


Oil Tool Division 
BJ Service Division 


PLANT LOCATIONS 
Los Angeles, California 
Houston, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Fresno, California 


built-to-last 









| 
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Byron Vackson Co. 


Since 1872 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
Offices and dealers in principal cities 


Byron Jackson Co. manufactures centrifugal 
pumps, oil well tools, oil field specialties, and 
performs many technical oil field services. 





pumps 








interference characteristic of the usual 
high-low speaker combinations. Each 
section operates from a separate voice 
coil. 

The unif has been engineered for 
ruggedness and durability. It is dust- 
resistant and dust proof. Cones, voice 
coils, and suspensions are moiusture-re- 
sistant. 

Ihe speaker connects through two 
specially designed transformers to the 
output of the radio, IV set, or sound 
equipment. Both transformers are multi- 
tapped for variations in different  in- 
stallations. 

@ Source: Radio Corp. of America, RCA 
Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 
@ Availability: immediate. 





Vacuum Mount 


Screw-Vac uses a vacuum principle 
to hold towel racks, pencil sharpeners, 
or soap dispensers on glass or tile walls. 

All it takes to put up the attachment 
is a screwdriver and about a minute’s 
time. You press a suction cup against 
the wall, then tighten a bolt in- the 
center of the cup. The end of the bolt 
pushes against the wall and sets up a 
between it and the cup. The 
tension strengthens the suction grip and 
holds the attachment permanently in 
place. 

Screw-Vac’s maker says the device 
can’t damage polished or painted sur- 
faces. 

e Source: Van Dusen Engineering Co., 
Escondido, Calif. ; 
@ Availability: immediate. 


tension 


Plastic Windows 

Corrulux is window and 
skylight material—a translucent plastic— 
for buildings covered with corrugated 
metal or asbestos 

[he material fits into the edges of 
adjacent corrugated shects; it requires 


a low-cost 
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no special framing or flashing. Nails, 
bolts, or screws hold it to the supporting 
framework and adjacent panels. Sheets 
are cut to size with an ordinary hand, 
hack, or band saw. 

The plastic sheets are weather-resist- 
ant, so they won't deform or crack with 
heat or cold. Under rough handling, 
they won't break like glass. A 4-ft. span 
can carry a load of 40 Ib. per sq. ft. with 
a safety factor of 2.5. 

Corrulux comes in 4 different types to 
match (1) 14-in. and 24-in. corrugated 
metal sheet, (2) 24-in. curved corrugated 
sheets, and (3) 4-in. corrugated asbestos 
sheet. A variety of sizes and colors com- 
pletes the line. 

@ Source: Corrulux Corp., P.O. Box 
6524, 410 Holmes Rd., Houston, Tex. 
e Availability: immediate. 








Plastic Folding Machine 


[ hermocreaser makes right-angle folds 
on sheet plastic materials used in the 
manufacture or assembly of rectangular 
containers and other types of plastic 
packages. 

Folds of less than 90 deg. are made 
by adjusting the temperature of the 
folding blades, or by altering the shape 
of the groove in the folding die. The 
same adjustments are made for line- 
embossing sheet plastic, imitation and 
genuine leathers, and other similar ma- 
terials. 

lemperatures of the forming blade 
are controlled by an adjustable thermo- 
switch. A dial-type thermometer tells 
the operator the exact temperature of 
the blade 

Che operator works the machine from 
a sitting position; he swings a foot pedal 
backward and forward to complete the 
folding cycle. 

e Source: Taber Instrument Corp., 
North ‘Tonawanda, N. Y. 


@ Availabilitv: immediate. 
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OR outside telephone service—the usual “city” tele- 

phone; for equally important inside service — his P-A-X. 
That’s how the modern executive meets both his telephone 
needs, 

The P-A-X is entirely separate from the public telephone 
system. It is owned —not rented, and its only job is to pro- 
vide inside telephone service. P-A-X telephones are placed 
where they’re needed for inside calls; they’re always avail- 
able for these calls, and because P-A-X is entirely automatic, 
they give service in seconds, anywhere in the organization. 
Here is an inside telephone service that is completely usable. 

With your own P-A-X serving you, you'll see for the first 
time how you can profit from “‘two-telephone”’ service. 
We’d welcome the opportunity to show you! Just address: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. In Canada: Au- 
tomatic Electric (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 







BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 
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For LOW-COST Ventilation 


is Your Best Buy! 


Get rid of smoke, fumes and unsavory odors 
quickly, quietly and economically with 
Signal’s built-in breezes 


Signal's wide variety of job-tested, easy-to- 
install Exhaust and Vent Fans are backed 
by 57 years of fan-building experience. 
3-speed controllers and automatic, weathur- 
proof shutters available on all models. 


Call your nearby Signal Supplier, or write 
for FREE literature today ! 


sign! SIGNAL ELecTRic. MFG. Co. 


MENOMINEE 3, MICHIGAN 


The BIGGEST 
Show of Its Kind 


22nd EXPOSITION 
of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


INFORMATIVE EXHIBITS 
NEW IDEAS 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


SOLUTIONS TO PRESENT 
AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


VALUABLE INTERESTS FOR 
EVERYBODY IN EVERY 
PHASE OF THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 








Mark the Dates—be sure to attend 


Nov. 28 to Dec. 3 


Grand Central Palace 
New York 


J 
MANAGEMENT INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO, 
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Rubber Earnings Going Down 


Stock prices reflect general downward trend in the industry. 
Competition, price cuts, and special promotions are taking a deep 
bite into profits. New labor demands may take another. 


For tire makers, this is going to be a 
rather sickly year for earnings. Although 
total income will run a good bit higher 
than prewar, the ratio of net to sales 
will be down a good bit 
e Shares Down—Last week, even though 
devaluation had cut the price of natural 
rubber from around 184¢ a lb. to 17¢, 
the Standard & Poor index of rubber 
shares dropped. Reason was that most 
companies have subsidiaries in the ster 
ling area. Since the war, investors have 
generally felt bearish toward leading 
rubber shares. ‘Their prices have fallen 
a lot more than most industrials since 
the 1946 postwar high (chart) 

One good reason for this: The tire 
business is again living up to its prewar 
reputation for stiff competition. Al 
though tires are the rubber industry's 
major item, they are now the least 
profitable 
e Profits Down—You can get a good 
idea from first-half earnings of what the 
1949 profit picture will be (box, page 
79). 

Income of the four biggest companies 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., B. F. 
Gooilrich Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., and U.S. Rubber Co.) is off from 
19% to 43%. The showing of most of 
the smaller companies has been much 
WOrTse. 

Thus, earnings of General Tire & 
Rubber Co., the industrvy’s fifth largest, 
were down $3 over the comparable 
1948 period. Dayton Rubber Co. re- 
ported a drop of 89% in earnings for 
the six-month period ended Apr. 1. 
© Setbacks—Under normal circumstances 
the industry would pick up some of its 
lost ground in the second half of the 
vear. The best-selling months come 
then. But two factors have already re 
duced the chances for any such profit 
gains. Anda third one—labor’s demand 
for bigger pension and welfare benefits 

is now staring the rubber industry in 
the face 

The severest blow to hopes for sec- 
ond-half carnings was last June’s 5% 
cut in tire prices. Some truck casings 
were slashed 74% 

The second adverse factor was the 
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special two-week tire sale to dealers in 
late July. ‘This industry-wide promotion 
enabled dealer to buy tires at 10% to 
15% beyond their regular discounts. 
[his sale cut gross income of the indus- 
try 144% while it lasted. 

What’s hitting the smaller companies 

so hard is the dwindling profit in re- 
placement sales. Income from this 
source is now at the lowest point since 
before the war. 
e Big Four Prop—It’s the sale of original 
equipment—plus diversification—that has 
helped prop the Big Four’s sagging in- 
come. Although the original-equipment 
profit is narrow, it’s at least a sure thing. 
And there are no collection losses. 

Passenger-tire shipments for the first 
seven months of 1949 were up from 
37.3-million last year to 38-million in 
1949. But truck and bus casings dropped 
22%, so total shipments were about 
l-million under last year. 

Preliminary figures for August showed 
that total sales topped those for the 
same month in 194S—still mainly thanks 
to auto production. Replacement sales 
in passenger tires were also expected to 
go up a little. Allowing for seasonal ad- 
justments, over-all September sales were 
reported to be good, but not up to the 
July-August peak 
¢ Labor Costs—Whatever pension pat 
tern is set by the steel industry will have 
some effect on the rubber industry (BW 

Aug.27'49 p74). Goodrich’s workers 
have been out on strike since August on 
the issue of wage increases and pen 
sions. The strike will hurt Goodrich’s 
earnings some, but not so much as you 
might expect. Some of the company’s 
best money-makers—chemicals, plastics, 
footwear, synthetic rubber—continue to 
be a mighty prop. 

If the industry makes pension conces- 

sions, other companies will be harder hit 
than Goodrich. For Goodrich has had 
an annuity program since 1934, thus 
doesn’t have to start from scratch. 
e Another $2-Million—Fxtensive pen- 
sion programs would cost the other 
larger tire makers anvwhere from $2- 
million to $4-million extra a vear, it is 
estimated. 





Tire Makers’ Earnings 


Earnings Per Common Share 


First Half Recent 


1947 1948 1949 Price 
Dayton $3.80 $1.44 0.05! 87% 
Firestone 13.46 13 84 4.02! 457% 
General 908 7.33 0492 184 
Goodrich 16.18 16.57 6.02 63 
Goodyear 10 93 10 25 3 24 39% 
Lee. 9.47 7.87 2.93! 4014 
Norwalk 100 d048 d0.10% 2 
Seiberling ‘ 58 75 dl.22 434 
U.S. Rubber 939 8.48 2.30 3334 
1 Six months ended April 30. Six months ended 


May 31 8Six months ended March 31 i — 


deficit 
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He’s tops. He’s the fellow whose 
nod commands all Fort Wayne’s compe- 
tence—all the experience and knowledge 
and capacity to produce that mark Fort 
Wayne as a pacemaker in its field. 
Through four solid decades since the 
industry’s pioneer days Fort Wayne has 
specialized in the design and manufacture 
of corrugated containers, specialized in 
filling each shipper’s specific require- 
ments. It’s an exacting task to which 


Fort Wayne applies exacting standards. 


Today’s big operation of integrated plants and mills, today’s com- 


plete laboratory control of raw materials and every step in fabrica- 


tion...deliver to each shipper the precision uniformity and specified 


container quality that provide the one best answer to his problem. 


Result? Not only is the shipper tops with Fort Wayne...but vice versa. 


IRRUGAT 


ED FIBRE BOXES 


RRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


7% ion , CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


Fort Sm j F apg 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 120 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana Ke) 


Wk: 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Ailiate: 90 
Southern Paperboard 
Corporation 80 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 

Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. « Albany, N. Y.* Buffalo, N. Y. * Jamestown, N. Y. 


NewYork, N.Y. * Rochester, N.Y. * 


FABRICATION RATING 


ee 
\ AE? | 





Syracuse, N.Y. * Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio * Columbus, Ohio * Dayton, Ohio * Lima, Ohio « Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind.* Washington, Ind.+ Pittsburgh, Penna. * York, Penna.- Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FIND OUT 
WHY 

INDUSTRY IS 

LOCATING IN 





Write for This Free Sook! 
‘New Industry Speaks’ 


Based on the statements of in- 
dustrialists who have recently 
established plants in Santa 
Clara County. Factual and 
free—but write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Dept. W, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


San Jose, California 


















KNOCK OUT 
BULK, WEIGHT 
and HIGH COSTS 
in YOUR 
ADDRESSING 
DEPARTMENT 


with 





Any standard 
typewriter sten- 
cils addresses in- 
to Elliott non- 
metallic address 
cards and they 
can be filed inany 
metal address 
be a plate cabinet. 
To learn how easy it is to change from 
metal address plates to non-metallic 
Elliott Address Cards, without disturbing 
your addressing department, phone the 
nearest Elliott Office listed under Ad- 
dressing Machines in your classified tele- 
phone directory or write 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


151-T ALBANY ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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FIRST diesel-electric on a U.S. road was 


this one, bought by C.R.N.J. in 1925 


ONLY double-end single-unit diesel in the 
country hauls Jersey Central commuters + 


Jersey Central—On Its Own 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey has reorganized 
under the Mahaffie act after 10 years in trustees’ hands. It’s in 
sound condition, but still faces difficulties. 


Last year the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey settled its tax troubles with the 
state of New Jersey. That barricr gone, 
the stockholders this week finally got 
their railroad back after a decade in the 
hands of trustces 

Phe road comes out of reorganization 
in much better shape than it went in. 
It has a dieselization program under way 
pictures, above). It has made up a lot 
of deferred maintenance. And it has not 
only retired some unprofitable branch 
lines, but also disposed of some highly 
taxed property uscless for railroading 

Ihe road would have earned about 
$3.4-million in 194S—had it not been 
for nonrecurring expenses of $5.1-mil 
lion. This $8.1-million consisted chiefly 
of the railroad’s last back-tax payment 
to New Jersey. 

e Through the Wringer—The Jersey 
Central weathered the carly 1930's, 
when so many other roads were going 
through the wringer. It went into bank 
ruptcy at a time when most other roads 
were making moncy (BW —Nov.4'39, 
p>9). The Central was an anthracite 
carrier, and it was having troubles with 
low trafic plus high operating costs 
But its worst headache was the $11.6 
million in taxes claimed by the state of 
New Jersey, to say nothing of $3.4-mil 
lion in taxes which were coming duc 

The Jerscy Central, along with other 
roads in New Jersey, had fought with 
the state about taxes for years. After the 
Central went into bankruptcy, the tax 
fight got more and more complicated. 


At the railroads’ urging, the state legis- 
lature in 1941 and 1942 passed two 
laws which gave them some relief. These 
laws: 

(1) Waived interest charges (amount 
ing to 12% annually) that had accrucd 
on back taxes up to Dec. 1, 1940. The 
roads were to be allowed to pay their 
back taxes in instalments over @ long 
period, at 3% interest. 

(2) Changed the tax itself. The roads 
were to pay a lower tax on property, plus 
a franchise tax on their net operating 
income. How much cach road paid was 
figured on how much of its total track 
mileage lay in New Jersey 
e Tax Troubles—The law changing the 
basis for figuring the tax is still in force, 
with some modifications. But the tax- 
forgiveness law was declared unconsti- 
tutional in 1944. The Central, which 
believed its property had been over- 
assessed, appealed to the federal courts. 
The road finally carried the case to the 
Supreme Court, which ruled against it 
in 1947. That left the Central owing 
$31-million in back taxes, according to 
the state’s calculations. About $15-mil- 
lion of this had already been paid, pend- 
ing final settlement 

The Jersey Central bondholder com- 
mittees then started dickering with state 
officials for a compromise. They argued 
that a bankrupt should not have to pay 
penalty charges on taxes defaulted while 
bankrupt 

Both sides finally compromised carly 
in 1948. The Central was to pay $25- 
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NEW all-purpose diesel handles either 
freight or passengers, and works in yards 


million in full settlement. Payment was 
completed last year 

e Reorganization—Now the way was 
open for reorganization, The Central 
decided to do this under the Mahafhe 
act, which had just been passed by 
Congress. This act provides that a rail- 
road can revise its capital structure (1) 
if the ICC approves its plan, and (2) if 
75% of the securities in cach class of 
bonds involved are voted in favor of the 
plan 

Phe plan ‘revised by the ICC) under 
which the Central has been reorganized 
goes like this: The road now has out- 
standing about $49-million gencral first 
mortgage bonds at 4% and 5°. Inter 
est on these bonds has been reduced to 
34% as of Jan. 1, 1949. ‘That will cut 
fixed charges $800,000, or one-third 
e Certificates—The road still owes the 
bondholders $12-million in back inter 
est. ‘They will get noninterest-bearing 
certificates callable at any time at face 
value. Because of the lowered interest 
rate, bondholders will get about 274,000 
shares of a newly created Class A stock, 
equal in number to the amount of com 
mon shares previously — outstanding, 
which have now become Class B stock 
Vhe Reading Co. had voting control of 
the original common. 

Holders ot ( lass \ stock will clect 
four directors, and holders of Class B 
five, for six vears., After that, if the 
certificates aren’t all retired, the Class A 
stockholders elect five directors until the 
certificates are paid off. When all cer 
tificates are retired, the two serics of 
stock become a single class 

One-half of net income will go to pay 
off the certificates. The other half can 
go to road improvements or to a capital 
fund of not more than $2.5-million. 
After the certificates are retired, one-half 
of net income will go to reduce the 
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“What is the 
‘LIFE EXPECTANCY’ 


of my 


BUSINESS?” 
















According to U. S. Census Bureau averages, if you are a white 
male aged 30, you can expect to live about 38 years more. If 
you are 45 you have 25 years to go, and at 60 Father Time 
allots you 15 years more. Significantly, the older you are the 
greater your total life span is expected to be. 

But this is not necessarily true as to the “life expectancy” 
of a business. The older a business is, the greater the likelihood 
that there may be a shortage which has been hidden for many 
years by an employee and when finally discovered, may be so 
large as to cause bankruptcy. 

One way to increase the “life expectancy” of your business 
is to protect it against possible serious loss due to employee 
dishonesty. 


WHAT TO DO 


Our DISCOVERY BOND is protecting numerous business 
concerns from employee losses. By protecting from the time 
a bonded employee may have begun to default, even though 
he started to default long before the date of the bond, it can 
save your business from an abrupt and unhappy ending. Ask 
our nearest agent or your own broker to tell you NOW about 


this vital protection. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





AMERICAN SURETY GROUP | 
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DIVISION 


gg Letters Cost 


Over $5000 000 Every Day - 








een 


Free Booklets Help You 
Write Money-Making Mail — 


letters — your simple, everyday letters 


Few realize it . 


- they're one of your biggest bills. 


stepping 
do it topped by 


up letter power. 


Dr. Robert Aurner, through his special writings as head of our 
Better Letters Division, is giving valuable aid to business-letter 
writers. Get booklets Money-Making Mail and How t 
See the importance of your mail in a 
profit by tips on how to better it — all authored 

ranking professor of business administration of 
of Wisconsin for 18 years 


First Sentence 





the University 


All free write today 
Fox RIveR PAPER Corp., 


<“ 
FOOD SERVICE 


AT YOUR COMMAND: 
55 Years of Specialized Expe- 
rience! Write, phone, or wire 
for full information on the 
HARDING-WILLIAMS System. 


General Offices: 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, UNOS | 
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“the real pay is what you say!” 


on your business letterhead only, please. 
1335 Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


Cut letter cost by 
Know the four elements that 


Put Sock 


Harding-Williams ....a most 
welcome name at Shenango! 


The world’s Jargest manufacturer of quality china 
is the Shenango Pottery Company, New Castle, 
Pa. As specialists, they recognize the importance 
of placing their employees’ food service in the 
hands of specialists--HARDING-WILLIAMS. 
The result: Good Food, Efficient Service; 
Clean... Healthful... Economical Meals. 


Harding-Williams 
fhecialists 
IN FOOD SERVICE 
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bonds by 50°. The rest will go to im- 
provemenis, then to seep the capital 
rund up to $2.5-million. Anything left 
may be used for other purposes, includ- 
ing common dividends. 

e Troubies—But it’s not all clear sailing 
for the Central from now on. ‘The road 
still faces some problems, including the 
old one of taxes. New Jersey's railroad 
taxes are the highest in the country 
three times the average rate, according 
to the Central. 

Then there’s the problem of anthra 
cite, traditionally the road’s- leading 
commodity. Anthracite production is 
declining. And then finally there’s the 
problem of commuters, who compris¢ 
65% of the road’s passenger traffic. The 
Jersey Central says it loses several mil- 
lion dollars each vear carrying them. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Nash-Kelvinator has prepaid $S-million 
in long-term bank loans which come 
due over the next four vears. ‘This is 
the remainder of a $16-million loan ar- 
ranged in January, 1945, to provide 
capital for peacetime conversion 
e 

The new board of directors has been 
given control of Waltham Watch by 
the trustees. Waltham, which is get 
ting a S6-million loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., went into re- 


organization last January (BW —Jan.8 
49,p26). 

ry 
A net income of $13.2-million for the 


vear ended Aug. 31 was earned by De- 
troit Edison. Last vear its earnings 
came to $9.7-million 

e 
Two fire-insurance companies will soon 
ask stockholders to approve stock divi 
dends of 20°%%-—the Insurance Asie of 
North America and the Fire Assn. of 
Philadelphia. 

s 
4 60-dav deadline on the sale of the 
Tucker Corp. plant has been set by 
the War Assets Administration; the 
trustees must find a buver by then. 
Preston ‘Tucker, who says his company 
is not bankrupt, plans to fight the sale 
in the courts. 

e 
About 670,000 shares of common stock 
will be offered stockholders by the New 
England Electric System this year. In 
1951, the company will put on the 
market $5-million in debentures and 
nearly $7.4-million of convertible pre- 
ferred stock. 


e 
McKesson & Robbins carned $8,813,- 
000 for the fiscal vear ended June 30; 
compared with $8,796,000 last vear. 
Net sales reached a record $357-million. 
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FTC vs. “Packing” 


Instalment-plan auto buyers 
ask FTC action to end hidden 
financing charges. FTC favors 
trade-practice rules. 


The return of the buyer’s market in 
new and used cars has given the car- 
buver a chance he has been waiting 
for: to speak up against the “packing” 
of instalment-sales contracts 
e Kickback—Ihe “pack” is a hidden 
charge in the monthly payments; it is 
kicked back to the car dealer by a 
finance organization when the car buye1 
has made his last payment 

Kederal ‘Vrade Commissioner Lowell 
B. Mason last week opened the first of 
several meetings to deal with the 
“pack What FEC wants is fair trade 
practice rules for all concerned to abide 
bx 
eWho Is Involved—All concerned 
includes many kinds of business inter 
ests. On hand for the hearing were rep 
rescntatives of the American Automo 
bile Assn., Better Business Bureau, new 
car dealers, used-car dealers, finance 
companies, the American Bankers Assn., 
the American Iinance Conference, in 
surance companies, and auto manufac 
turer Also on hand were several state 
banking and insurance officials, and 
State Senator J. Ravmond McGovern 
of New York 
e FTC Proposals—The gist of ITC 
proposals: that the car buyer get in 
writing an itemized list of each charge 
that goes to make up his total pavment 
On the proposed list would be: cash de 
livered price, trade-in allowance ot 
down-pavinent; cost and amount of in 
surance; anv fees; the finance charge: 
and the time balance, broken down to 
show the number and amount of in 
stalments to be paid 
e How “Pack” Works—Already a dozen 
or so states have some kind of regula 
tion covering instalment sales contracts 
gencrally. But A.A.A. representatives 
claim that plenty of car buyers are still 
getting stuck Vhev cited several ex 
amples 

Here's how the “pack” worked out 
for a Baltimore car buver who took his 
case to A.A.A 

He bought a new Ford custom coupe 
last vear; the total cash price plus de 
livery was $3,075. He paid down 
$1,075. He thus owed the $2,000, plus 
$148.80 for insurance. Added to thi 
was $515.20 in finance charges, bringing 
his total time balance to $2.664—which 
he agreed to pay off in 24 monthly in 
stalments of S111 each 

Meantime, the dealer had an agrec 
ment with a fmance company. ‘The 
company would take this contract, for 
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AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 


ou’re 
amazed 
at the 
speedand _! 
= 

power of == 
Diesel 
Locomotives. 


A Dearborn 


Development 





to keep the 


: Had an hour’s stopover, so I spent the time 
Cooling Jacket watching trainmen “gird” our Diesel against 
overheating and corrosion. First, they made 

tests with a compact little unit . . . a Dearborn 

clea n helps Comparator, I learned later . . . which told them 

the exact condition of the cooling water flowing 

P ‘ through the engine’s circulating system. Then 

lo ma intain they adjusted the chemical treatment. Now the 

big boy will be free from troublesome scale 

that clogs a Diesel’s “veins” and engine jackets, 


h igh causing slowdowns. 


traveling 
MEMO: To Railroads Operating Diesels, Dear- 
born’s special equipment and scientific com- 


efficien CY: pounds keep Diesels at peak efliciency. Send for 


bulletins on Dearborn’s Comparator and Cooling 
Water Treatment, De-lonizing Units, and Services. 


Dearborn 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


the / ? leader <i ren 


TREATMENT AND 
vA RUST PREVENTIVES 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY Cen. Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Canadian Branch: Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto. Offices— 
Los Angeles * New York * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis * Philadelghia 
Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Francisco * Shreveport. Agents——in principal cities around the world. 
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Let the new and improved 
Library of 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


/ equip you for executive success 




















Here is the kind of prac- 
tical business help you 
want—in exactly the form 
you want it! 


eo t ngle department 





e - blood 
f wi 1 how 
t t 
w t kee \ 
d n 
e ses 
Ww 575 
nts 
w s 
e } tt 
, w t 
t s 
@ how nd 
! any 
f arketing 
techniques 
‘ 
c and 
LOW PRICE! EASY TERMS! 
Bought singly, business books such as 
these ordinarily cost four or five dollars 


ipiece We are able offer you the 


six-volume Library for the special 


low price of $18.50 


Mail the coupon 
below and we'll send you the complete 
Librar romptly Look the books over 
carefully Then if this 10-day test shows 
value, use the books and pay for them in 


easy installments as 
at right 


outlined in coupon 
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A practical training course in modern 
business management 
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example, at 6% per year of $2 7 80 
For 2+ months this came to $257.86 
But the buyer was paying $515.20 in 
finance charges. So, when he paid off 
his last instalment, the finance company 
paid back to the dealer the difference 


between $515.20 and §$257.86—or 
$757.3 


At least 40 other car buyers who got 
similar deals wrote their Congressmen, 
who turned the letters over to ' UC 
e Deplorable, But—Everybody at FTC's 
conference deplored the “pack.” But 
most believed strongly 

(1) That “packing” 
only a handful; 

(2) That the return of competition 
would check the practice; and 

(3) ‘That state, rather than federal, 
regulation is the best way to attack any 
packing that survives competition 

One other plank car dealers held out 
for: that they have a nght to the “‘re 
serve.” “That is an insurance “pool” set 
up by each finance company to protect 


is practiced by 


against losses Traditionally, finance 
companies give dealers a part of the 


+ 


pool when it grows bigger than it has to 
he. 

eFTC’s Job?—Should FTC move to 
quash packing? Conferces split on this 
point. Industry people tried to get a 
vote on whether FTC should drop the 
idea. ‘Trade-practice rules don’t 
have the force of law anyway, they 
pointed out. 

But Commissioner Mason held out 
for the trade-practice-conference proced 
ure. He said that FTC “Strongly 
urged to attack the problem by pros¢ 
cuting a few headliners using these de 
ceptive acts.” Its authority 
Section Five of the Federal Trade Com 
mission Act, which declares illegal any 
unfair and deceptive act in commerc¢ 
But Mason felt it was important to get 
industry cooperation in getting the rules 
down in black and white so that dealers 
and finance organizations will know 
what is considered fair and above-board, 
ind what is unfair and deceptive 

Mason admitted that the rules don’t 
have the force of law. But, he said, 
: Phere will be no buck-passing at 
the commission. . . . Give us the facts 
and we will back you up by complaints, 
orders, and civil suits for the collection 
of penalties against the law violators as 
fast as we can process the cases.” 

e Next Step—If FTC decides to go 


ahead, the next step is to issue proposed 


whole 


Was 


stems from 


rules. ‘Then there will be another con- 
ference to argue them out; after this 


the commission would pound them 
into final shape 

Actually, the biggest effect of the 
hearings is likely to come from: (1) the 
publicity on packing practices which 


they will generate, and (2) the cease 
and-desist orders ITC may file under 
Section 5 against specific dealers on 


specific “packed” deals. 
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Torrington Bearings meet high performance 


standards in IDECO ail field products 


International Derrick & Equipment Company's 
reputation is based on the enviable performance record 


of its oil field equipment. 
yroducts by using 


rmance of many | 
| Torrington Bearings 
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Ideco’s Columbus, Ohio Plant builds reliable pu™p- 
ing units and hvdraulic rotary TSS: insuring top pet 
formance with lorrington Bearings. 
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ANDGET (ye? 
YOUR MAN! 


USE THE MODERN 
INTER- OFFICE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


@ Converse “‘no hands” at executive 
master station 

e Staff uses private push-button 
Modernphones 

e Systems of 2 to 40 instruments 





Natural-voice conversation 

No press-to-talk keys, 

no electronic tubes 

No looking up numbers, no dialing 
Eliminates cut-offs 

Reduces tolls, call-backs, delays 
Relieves switchboard 

Cuts phone calls, saves steps 


or more 
| Direct wires to key men 


UNIQUE FEATURE: There can be as 
many private conversations going 
yn at once as there are pairs of in- 
struments in the system, and any 
instrument can connect with any 
other. 


»* 


Generous trade-ins on outmoded systems 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER B-3 


MODERN TELEPHONE CORP. 


509 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 22 
MuUrray Hill 8-0022 








Sofely hauls over ‘2 ton per load with 
one-man economy carries up to 1200 
Ibs. on sturdy 4- ft flatbed platform 


ureter rides on back step has handy 
teering lever for easy spotting reverse 
bacisats for back-up. No operator fatigue 


Travels 11 to 4 m.p.h. forward and reverse 
4 h.p. gas engine tokes full load up 

20% romps. 

Quickly poys for itself 

in bigger loods, more 

trips per day. Inter- 

changeable 10 cu. ft. 

bucket extends econo- 

mies to all materials- 

Ur: te 





SEND NOW 
To: KWIK-MIX CO..* Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wisconsin 
Please send facts [—] flat-bed 10 cu. ff. 
on Moto-Bug with L_J platform C) bucket 
ag OE ee dies ¢oe eae 


COMPANY 


STREET 






CITY 








(*Koehring Subsidiary KM932) 
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'THE MARKETS 


s~ Stock Price Indexes 
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London Rally Peters Out 


New British tax on dividends confirms traders’ suspicion 
that government won't let industry profit on devaluation. New 
York has its eye on labor—rather than the pound. 


England's five-point hike in its tax have high taxes on corporate incomes 
on dividends this weck killed off am plus a government that 1s generally un 
remaining chances of a devaluation rally fricndly to business, inflation alone isn’t 
in the London stock market. It’s ob bullish for stocks 
vious now that British industry isn’t lo be sure, dropping the peg on the 
going to get anv real benefits from the pound gave the market a temporary 
devaluation of the pound boost. On the first day after the an 
e Lesson—According to classic econom nouncement, when the London Stock 
ics, devaluation is inflationary And = Exchange was closed, there was frantic 
therefore it should buoy up stock prices trading in Throgmorton Street on an 
But British traders this weck are learn informal basis 


ing the same lesson that Wall Street =@ Minor Gain—But the London binan 
learned in 1947 and 1948: When you © cial ‘Times common-share index shows 
only a two-point gain from Sept. 1¢ 








before devaluation, to Sept. 20, the 

peak of the rally 
Security Price Averages And even if vou consider the total 
: rise from the beginning of August 
when devaluation talk got louder and 
Stocl hee : — louder—vou have only a nine-point gain 
"ate oY te 148.2 149.0 pod That doesn’t come anywhere near off 
, - -) -s7 404 setting the previous losses in_ the 
London market since the start of 1949 
Bond - : e New York—By contrast, New York 
ae - a : gh a stocks staged a smart rally during the 
aT gg =9 944 summer and early fall-cnough to wipe 
} out their previous losses and put them 
Saree } onto new high ground for the year. And 


thev did this in spite of the fact that 
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(1) everyone knew devaluation of the — benefits of the currency shakeup would 
pound was coming, and (2) everyone — trickle down to corporate shareholders 
felt that it would have a deflationary On one side they could see the prospect 
effect on the U.S. It wasn’t the drop — of increased costs—in raw materials for 
in the pound that finally blighted the — sure, and probably in wages as well. On 
New York rally; it was the ominous — the other side, they could see the gov- 
turn in the labor situation (BW-Sep. — ernment standing by to nab any gains in 
24'49,p97). income. ‘This week’s hike in the divi- 
All this is just one more proof that dend tax simply confirms their sus- 
the old rules don’t apply in today’s _ picions. 
stock markets. ‘Theoretically, the de The New York market wasn’t partic 
valuation of the pound should have sent — ularly frightened by the deflationary 
British investors scurrying to turn their — effects of devaluation. For it already 
depreciated currency into equities. And had written stock prices down far 
the deflationary threat to the U.S. enough to allow for it. With domestic 
should have hustled Americans out of — business picking up, Wall Street figures 
stocks and into cash that devaluation won't make much dif 
e London Gloom—But British traders ference in the profits of most American 
were glumly certain that few if any companies. 
1948 June, 1949 Recent DISC SANDING 
Industrial Common Stocks High Low Lou Price % Change SCRUBBING 
Dow-Jones Average 193 20 166.20 161.60 181 30 +12.2% 
va 
American Ca 92% 7614 8814 9434 + 7.1 i POLISHING 
Reena Goa Mears 4914 281¢ 21% 24 $15.7 BUFFING ‘ 
American Smelt & Ref : 68 46% 391, 4754 1 3 ray ‘> 
Americat 69% 54), 65% 744 +13.7 t “e 
Anaconda Copper Stata res 41% 3014 25% 27 23 | y 
Armstrons Cork edhe 56% 41% 3854 4714 22.3 4, mnlittachmense to 
Bethlehem Steel 3934 30% 231% 28 11 | of floors include: 
( * Goan 65% 505% 4414 51 17.6 I Tampico, Mixed 
Dr a47'4 ati 4314 52% 14 i Fibre, "Palmetto, Bee. 
sine, ire, Stee 
- : : : a fa Wool, Burnishing 
General Electr 43 3194 34 3754 10.7 and Sanding discs. 
General F s 41 34 4034 4414 9 
General Motor , 66 504 517, 62 +19 § 
Gimbel Brothers ears 25 17 1214 161% 31 ¢ 
B. F.G ] 64% 4714 52% 63 0 0 
Gulf O RI 57 5634 6834 7 
ternat Ha r 414 614 184 - 18.1 
Inte at I ] 161 8% 7% 93% 50 
| fn $214 3314 201 403 33 
K € ( « 4 42'4 40 46 15 0 
Na OS ree re ae 104°. a73\4 73% 808 + 99 P P ‘ 
= ascanie ‘es me ee ie This one machine saves time 
years, KRoet n coee ° +4 4 5 4 2 r 
WR Gaal os) cs \ 01, 215% 27 30% 13.0 and labor and cuts costs in 
Sianttaed Oil (I. 1c oc geckos 927, 6914 6014 70 $16.2 maintaining a// floors! Use an 
Studebake 2914 lols 163 225% 35.1 American DeLuxe Machine to 
CMe Pe whe sane nase 2756 29% a7 scrub, scour, steel wool, polish 
1 Carbide pe 4314 a3i% 333% 39 184 and buff or disc sand. Main- 
United Fruit ; 5814 48 4414 5114 15.5 tains full power and brush 
} r O5¢@ 37°. 33 3 3 
sghcslile. = ‘ oa we : speed on any floor—whether 
S. Stee ; a29'4 a22% 20'4 23%% +15 P 
esting - ; 3314 231 103 >5 0 § wood, marble, terrazzo, lino- 
leum, rubber tile, asphalt, con- 
Railroad Common Stocks crete or composition. Safety- 
Dow-Jones Average 65 00 4% 10 41 03 47 78 +16 5 Grip Switch on handle for 
te Topeka & Sant 2 1205 R4 xO 95 +18 rr ‘ - . 
k Eire | : é xd pp positive ‘‘off-on” action... plus 
Sa a 6 1414 32% 37 $13.8 : 
& Ohi 4514 311% 1984 2054 04 more new improved features. 
Great Nort P 50 30% 3344 39 Gs MERICAN 
1; ee 23 274 22% 2834 +2 
Eos Seatre oo ge : pie A FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
I lle & ashville . 50 37 3156 3356 63 
New York Central x 1844 12% O14 1014 +13 5 --- ---— -  -  - 
a & St. Louis ‘ 92 39 S¢ 77 37.5 | | The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 1 
folk & Wester: 62% 55 4934 483 7 | 4 551 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio : I 
_ : : . . | 0 Please send illustrated bulletin and prices 
| on new American Deluxe Maintenance | 
Pennsylvania - 22% 161% 141% 1454 - 3.5 1 Machines. No obligation. 1 
Scthavn Paniti 62% 43% 32% 413 127 3 | © Please arrange a FREE demonstration of 
wey 50 331 51 ply a | the new American Deluxe Maintenance ! 
Souther . . ‘ 2 £98 3244 +29 4 | | Machine. No obligation. 1 
Union Pacif ag - a9 a76 73'4 81 +10.6 | Name 1 
Adjusted 1 Street_ I 
! City ————— ™ 1 
fe eae rr re 
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WILL YOUR NAME 


4 
BE REMEMBERED 
& 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a cone 
stant and friendly reminder of your serve 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you, 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or cole 
or. Lustrous colored handles, 
Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blade with a sofety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors, Imprinting 2 of 3 
lines, Lasting reminder. 





Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
"Mile of Light" flashlights, the 
No. 100 ''Plastic Eye"’ 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- 
focused with nickel plated 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 





Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 
show you the long line of GITS Quality Plastic Productay 
or write direct 


,, GES 
Nelding lorporation 
4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILt. 
Manufacturers of the famous Gits Flash- 


lights, Games, Savings Banks, Protect- 
O-Shields, Switch Plates, Etc. 


SAMPLES WHEN REQUESTED 
ON LETTERHEAD 














a 2 


4 fs, 
{Est 


/t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Nowhere will you find such a 
concentration of expert business 
services—from advertising and 
banking to consulting engineers 
and research laboratories—as in 
New York State. For detailed in- 
formation, write: New York 
State Dept. of Commerce, Room 
174, 112 State St., Albany 7, N.Y. 


Excited midweck headlines from Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit playing up the ap- 
proach of strike deadlines obscured one 
monumental fact: Regardless of whether 
next week brings shutdowns in either 
the steel or auto industry—or both—the 
fourth-round contract price is now 
established. 

Management can figure that 1949 

scttlements in key industries will add 
10¢ an hour to labor costs. 
e President’s Board—This fourth-round 
increase was, of course, foreshadowed 
by the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s fact-finding board. It called for 
a 6¢-an-hour employer contribution to 
pension funds, and an additional 4¢-an- 
hour outlay for insurance 

Initial resistance by the steel com- 

panics made it seem that this 10¢ 
“award” might be whittled down. But 
in the heat of this weck’s negotiations, 
the dime-an-hour boost was taken for 
granted. 
e Two Types—Arguments centered on 
(1) whether there should be employee 
contributions; (2) when pensions should 
become effective; (3) how plans should 
be administered; and (4) whether a 
settlement now might also hold solid 
through 1950. 
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Theoretically, employers who bargain 








10c-an-Hour Pattern is Set 


That's the fourth-round contract price—and strikes aren’t 
likely to change it. Arguments now center on how pension plans 
will be set up, paid for, and administered. 


within the “pattern area” set by pace- 
setting companies like U.S. Steel and 
the Ford Motor Co. probably will find 
their unions willing to conclude agree- 
ments of two sorts: 


The Ford plan, under which the com- 
pany provides, at age 65, funds enough 
to boost an employee's social-security 
check to an even $100 a month. The 
company bears the whole cost—in Ford's 
case, an estimated $}¢ an hour. 


The U.S. Steel plan, for a flat 10¢ 
an hour, to buy as much pensions and 
insurance as a dime can provide. 

In actual practice, however, the 10¢ 
an hour will likely prove the more 
acceptable alternative for most manage- 
ments. Ford cannot be completely cer- 
tain of what actual costs of its pension 
offer will amount to; the United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.), for instance, says the 
company estimate of $}¢ an hour is too 
low for the promised benefits. 

In addition to the increase in the cost 
structure of leading industries, the 
fourth round has exacted a “hidden 
cost” which is worrying many corpora- 
tion executives. A degree of amity that 
had been carefully nurtured by the big 
steel companies and the United Steel- 
workers of America (C.I.O.) has been 
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largely sacrificed in the bitterness char 
acterizing this year’s bargaining. It may 
take years to get labor relations in the 
stecl industry back on the track to 
mutual understanding; they got derailed 
badly 

@ Ford—The first big break in the 1949 
union pension drive came this midweek 
at Ford. Company and U.A.W. negoti- 
ators, working on the eve of a strike 
deadline, reached practical agreement on 
the critical pension issuc 

Ford agreed on $100-a-month pen- 
sions—including federal social security— 
at age 65 for employees with 30 years’ 
service. The company will meet the 
entire cost. It already is paying 14¢ an 
hour into a contributory insurance pro 
gram (employees ante up the same 
amount). Hence the company is mect 
ing the full 10¢ pension-and-insurance 
figure recommended by steel fact-finders. 

Vhe Ford program will be supervised 
by a company-union board of trustees— 
but the company retains the final word 
in pension-plan decisions 
e Heavy Costs—lord has 13,000 em 
plovees who are now over 60; it esti 
mates 5,000 to $,009 of them are over 
65—therefore eligible for pensioning. 
Phe company will make “substantial” 
payments into the fund immediately, 
and annually for 10 vears, to take care 
of immediate pension requirements. So 
the final cost to the company might 
turn out to be a lot more than the 
publicized $3¢ an hour. 

In return for the pension plan, 
U.A.W. agreed to sign a 30-month con 
tract, running to 1952, with annual 
wage reopenings 
e Big Steel—U.S. Steel made its 10¢ 
an-hour offer to the steel union with 
two stipulations: (1) Existing contracts 
must be extended until April 30, 1951; 
and (2) the pension and insurance pro- 
grams must be contributory employees 
must share the cost 

I'he union reiterated its demand for 
noncontributory insurance and pension 
programs. And it warned: If a strike is 
called, issues will be pensions and in 
surance, plus a reinstated union demand 
for a 124¢-hourlv-wage hike 
e Other Developments—EIlsewhere on 
the labor front 
@ A strike of 480,000 bituminous and 
anthracite miners continued with no in 
dications of anv return to coal pits in 
the near future. 

e Negotiating committees of the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(C.3:O voted to take strike votes at 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
plants if companies “refuse to recede 
from theit present uncompromising 
positions.” 

@ AFL. longshoremen on the East 
Coast agreed to a 30-day postponement 
of a strike deadline. Union is threaten 
ing a port walkout to enforce demands 
for a 12¢ wage increase. 
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A Move in the Right Direction... 











1 SHOULD HAVE 
DONE THIS SOONERS 


“pete 





Satibaied 





| | pope i costs are far higher than you think. Take 30¢ 
out of every production dollar and you have the average 
for industry. Bring that cost down and you lower your break- 
even point. 

A manufacturer recently installed a Yale Electric Hoist to 
handle large presses during and after production and saved 
$300 on each press. At a beverage plant, it took 6 manhours of 
muscle power to load 850 cases onto a route truck until a fork 
truck went to work and cut the time to 14 manhour. No iso- 
lated experiences are these. Evidence of such money-saving 
efficiency of modern material handling machinery and tech- 
niques fills the case history files of Yale. 

Cutting costs is a management responsibility. Your most 
fertile source of savings is in operations that demand lifting, 
moving and stacking. The HOW Book of Cost-Cutting Material 


Handling is packed with practical demonstrations and ; 

gives you a proved plan for saving where owe \ 

you can save the most. Many executives wee 
a 


have already profited from this guidebook. 2 
For your copy, write to The Yale & Towne . Vs 

Manufacturing Company, Dept. X-10, Ai : 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. — ss 


TOOLS THAT KEEP INDUSTRY “ON THE MOVE” 


> —— 
<> he Ae Pes 


Ww 
INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES e HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC @ TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND POWER 
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Turning the “Searc A 





words * 
{ oB 
no work 
@ ATTENTION P M 


rubber research 
eo ‘ standing 


paper work eneiieetine 


esp IALIS 


44S "N w Y 
industrial lines wanted 
@ MANUFACTURERS EXPORT 


senatieee—-qnetamaeting: a apurgytl 


@ YOUR PE! SONAI 


profitable lifetime business 


ss \ \ 


4 
Pa 


reduce materials handling costs 


experienced executive accountant 


. 
s nm 
L. 
office equipment available 
e OOKKEEPIN¢ 
e' ER I 
abrasive costs soteeed 
o 5A UP ; 
@® FOR EVERYON! 
; R 
@® CONTROLLER-TREASURER, 
sales distribution in fost 
@® AVAILABLE EASTERN sceni 
N« ‘ 
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LOADING CREWS are at work again in island ports, a sign that the... 


Hawaiian Dock Strike Wanes 


Emergency shipping has restocked shelves; pinch is off 
storage space for exports. Now Bridges, after coming down from 
32¢ wage demands, seems ready to bargain in 14¢—20¢ areas. 


Many a resident of Hawaii would 
like to take the skin mght off Harry 
Bridges’ wirv Australian back 

This week, though chances were 
good he would keep his skin, the left 
wing labor leader was very much in 
danger of losing his shirt. — 

e Tiring Fast—His 2,000 Hawaiian dock 
workers, a hard core of the more than 
30,000 members of the International 
Longshoremen’s &  Warchousemen’s 
Union (C.1.O.) in Hawaii, were having 
tough going. True, the union leader 
and his men were still on their fect 
s their dock strike neared the end of 
its fifth month. But they were fecling 
the strain So was their strong Oppo 
nent, the united industrv of the islands, 

headed bv the big sugar firms 


Favoring Industry 


Industry, however. has become the 
favorite in the betting. And those who 
bet have a hunch and several facts on 
their side. 

Phe hunch: Management is ready to 
take whatever losses are necessary to 
oive Bridges the lesson of his life. (They 
have tried to teach him that lesson 
that strikes will gain him nothing—since 
1947.) 

The facts: 

e Emergency shipping to Fast Coast 
and Gulf ports is beginning to reach a 


clip well above the 1948S monthly av- 
crage. lourteen freighters due in Hon 
olulu between Sept. 15 and Nov. 1 will 
bring 160,000 tons of cargo. In the 
same period, 21 freighters will sail from 
the islands with 280,000 tons. (Total 
shipments into Honolulu in 1945 were 
SSS.3S7 tons Potal shipments out 
were 608,174 tons 

e The shipping revival will move out 
stockpiled goods, take some of the 
pinch off storage space And it will 
provide capital to ease the credit ‘posi- 
tion of the sugar and pincapple indus 
trics. 

@ Ihe 1949 pineapple crop is canned, 
despite 1.L.W.U. efforts to shut off the 
tin supply. 

e the I.L£.W.U. turned down a 14¢ 
settlement recommended in carly July 
by the governor’s emergency board. But 
now it has shown an interest in_ bar 
gaining in the 14¢-20¢ area, after com 
ing down from 32¢ However, _ its 
corollary arbitration demand _ is. still 
alive. 

e The community, while hurt, is doing 
surprisingly well. Food stocks are am 
ple with prices at the same level as a 
vear ago. Other inventories are spotty 
bu* are currently being replenished 
Planes, parcel post, and government 
relief ships saved the islands throughout 
the strike from anv really critical short 
ages. Unemployment is close to 27,000, 
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compared with 17,900 when the strike 
started May 1, but part of the increase 
is blamed on military cutbacks. 


Favoring the Union 


Phe I.L.W.U.’s backers, however, 
wont count their favorite out. 

They point to the fact that the union 
is still in the fight as proof, in itself, 
that I.L.W.U. expects to win. They 
say the union will get out in a hurry 
once it thinks it is licked. 

Here are some of the signs union 
backers find hopeful 
eA.Jl.L. longshoremen on the East 
Coast and Gulf Coast are threatening a 
strike in October. If the tie-up mate 
rializes, the new shipping lifeline will 
be cut 
e The union could call out the sugar 
workers to step up its economic pres 
sure. But this would mean 20,000 men 
for the union to support, compared 
with 2,000 dock workers. Also, a sub 
stantial bloc of the sugar members 
oppose a strike 
e Public opinion in Hawaii is shifting 
to a “plague on both your houses” at 
titude, a gain for the union. 

e The lengthening of the strike adds 
to the I.L.W.U.’s hope of settlement 
by outside intervention his would 
probably entail arbitration in some form 
and that’s what the union has been 
fighting for 

e The union also has two court fights 
under way \ decision is due quickly 
on its bid to nullify the emergency 
law under which the territorial gov 
ernment has manned the docks. But 
the legislature is still in session and 
ready to plug up any holes the court 
may find in the law. 

A San Francisco federal court is still 
considering the National Labor Rela 
tions Board’s case against the I.L.W.U. 
NLRB savs the union is running a sec 
ondary boycott by refusing to load 
Hawaiian ships on the West Coast. A 
victory here for the I.L.W-.U. will only 
be “holding the line” for the union, 
since Hawauan shipping is now blocked 
on the coast. A defeat, on the other 
hand, would set the union back hard 
e Hard Terms—How will the Hawaiian 
dock strike end? 

Some hope it will drag on until 
Hawaii becomes an A.F.L. port area 
and the I.L.W.U. is out of the picture 
But it seems more likely the I.L.W U 
will settle and live to fight another day 
before that happens 

Ihe settlement terms may be hard, 
though, unless Bridges can swing a 
punch from the floor—or get some out 
sider to swing it for him 

Kntirely aside from his Hawaiian 
fight, Harry Bridges has other troubles 
on his mind: The U.S. wants to revoke 
his citizenship on a Communist charge; 
and the C.1.O. may want to kick him 
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Is your production 
needlessly handicapped ? 


Tus poor runner hasn't a chance. Neither have products in today’s 
highly competitive market that don’t take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to cut costs and lmprove quality. In many instances, both these 
ends can be attained at the same time by one investment—an investment 
that time and again has proved profitable. It is Carrier Air Conditioning. 


The proper application of air conditioning to industry is not a simple 
\-B-C matter. It requires a thorough knowledge of products and manu- 
facturing processes. A pioneer and leader in the field, Carrier has that 
know-how, born of practical experience in planning and installing sys- 
tems for more than 200 different industries. Whether your problem is in 
an explored or virgin category, you can rely on Carrier for an installation 


best fitted to your particular needs. 


Besides bettering quality and increasing quantity, Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning can bring you other definite year-round advantages — among 
them, savings in production costs and reduction of employee absenteeism 
and turnover. For the benefits as they apply to vour business, get the 
complete picture from your Carrier representative listed in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





AIR CONDITIONING «» REFRIGERATION 
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Drier section engineered and built by Lukenweld 
for addition to an existing paper machine, 




















LUKENOMICS 


made 6 do the work of 8 
ee. production went up 25% 


This was to be an 8-roll job until LUKENOMICS found 
a better answer: Six jacketed steel drier rolls would provide the 
additional capacity expected of eight drum-type rolls of different 
material. And they would take up less space, simplify the structure 


and reduce costs. 


Lukenweld designed this machine section and then 
built it. The paper company reports two benefits: faster produc- 


tion and greatly improved paper quality. 


That’s LUKENOMICS at work — engineering with an 





eye on economics. It is available through the services of our 
engineers alone. It may be the application of Lukens fabricating 
facilities to the production of a single plate product or a million. 


It may take an idea, develop it into a complete operating unit, 


and then direct its installation. 


Lukenweld Division. For a copy, write Lukens Steel Company, 


Bulletin No. 438 describes the work done by the 
d | 
483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

| 


LUKENS 


LUKENWELD DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 
DIVISION 
* 
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out next month. Some say he feels 
that keeping the Hawaiian strike going 
will make it harder for the C.1.O. to 
bounce him. 
e Determined Effort—Should the [la- 
Wanan employers win, the victory can 
be chalked up largely to determination. 
They will have defeated two highly 
appealing umon pleas to public opin 
ion. The first was that Hawaiian steve- 
dores, working the samc ships and same 
cargo, deserved parity with West Coast 
stevedore: The second was that simple 
arbitration would scttle everything. 
Phe industry argued that wages 
should conform t» the local pattern, 
and that) wage arbitration  hadn’t 
brought any labor peace to the West 
Coast waterfront. 


In Greek, There’s 
A Word For It... 


Phe Labor & Manpower Division of 
the ECA mission to Greece has been 
having its troubles. In part they stem 
from the fact that Greece, a nation with 
a population of 7.S-million, has 1,785 
unions. 

Not only are there more unions pel 
capita in Greece than in any other 
country in the world, but their names— 
even in translation—make it a little dif 
ficult to take them seriously 
e The Words—Here are a few samples: 
Ihe Pan-Hellenic Union of War 
Stricken Professional Motorists: the As- 
sociation of Ruined Bus Owners: the 
Union of the Wronged Workers of 
Piracus; the King Alexander Motorists 
Confederation of Old Workers: the 
Council of Retired Licutenant Gen 
crals: the Union of Retired Dancing 
Masters; the Union of Wronged and 
Misled Workers (erstwhile—now  dis- 
illusioned—Communists) 


RAIL STRIKE THREAT 


Railway firemen and enginemen this 
week served notice of a strike next 
month against all major carriers—to as- 
sure, they say, “a proper measure of 
safety for our members and the public.” 

Reason: Failure of the union to win 
approval from a presidential emergency 
board for its demand for extra crewmen 
on diesel engines 

Phe union demand was turned down 
by a presidential board, named under 
the Railway Labor Act, on Sept. 19. 
The board held that extra crewmen 
aren't necessary for the safe operation 
of multi-unit diesel engines. ‘The de 
cision supported the carriers’ argument 
that the plea for extra crewmen is a 
make-work, or featherbedding, demand. 

By law, the rail union can’t strike un 
til 30 days after the emergency board 
files a report. 
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Return of a Leader 


Rubber workers vote in 
ousted Buckmaster and all his 
slate. Unity could come after 
years of factionalism. 


Leland S. Buckmaster, onetime school 

teacher and tire builder, is back at his 
job as president of the turbulent United 
Rubber Workers (C.1.0.). And for the 
first time in recent years, there is unity 
in the U.R.W. top leadership—a unity 
that hints an end to much of the labor 
uncertainty in the rubber industry. 
e Reinstated—Delegates to the union’s 
14th annual convention held a noisy 
hearing last week. The subject: the 
charges that led to Buckmaster’s ouster 
last Mav by the union general execu 
tive board—controlled by a strong anti 
Buckmaster bloc. Then, by decisive mar 
gins, the delegates: 

1) Voted to reinstate Buckmaster, 
with full back pay for the time he was 
out of office 

2?) Elected him for a fourth term 
against a perennial foe, George R. Bass, 
president of the Goodrich local (BW 
Sep.10°49,p105 The vote: Buck 
master, S67; Bass, 727 

3) Then went on to vote in an entire 
slate of =pro-Buckmaster officers and 
executive board members 
e Unexpected Strength—Betore the con 
vention met in Toronto, Buckmaster 
was given no more than a 50-50 chance 
to regain office. Last vear he nudged 
Bass out by only two votes—and Bass 
was generally considered to be a stronger 
candidate this vear. Buckmaster’s un 
expected strength was credited to two 
things: his untiring fight for reinstate- 
ment (he traveled all over the country. 
carrving his appeal to rank-and-file 
unionists); and resentment to the tac 
tics of the general executive board 
e Strike No Issue—IThe fact that Bass 
was leading a strike at seven B. I’. Good 
rich Co. plants appar-ntly made little 
difference to the voters. Delegates backed 
the walkout which started Aug. 27 
cheered reports of bargaining progress 
But thev didn’t make the strike a direct 
issue in the clection 


At midweck, Goodnch and U.R.W 


Were reported “near agreement” on a 
new contract. Progress was being mad¢ 
n four unsettled issues: pension and 
insurance provisions, work hours, 1 
ised. grievance procedures, ind union 
SCCUTIEN 


@ Peace?—Buckmaster took over the 
gavel with a plea for unitv. Meantime, 
the rubber industry is still keeping its 


fingers crossed on labor prospects. But 
it feels that it would rather deal with 
Buckmaster than with the rambunctious 
Bass. 
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« - - because Household goes to Big families (over 
2,500,000 children)—more cooking, washing, sewing. With Big 
homes (average 6.2 rooms)—more heating, plumbing, housekeeping. 

You can see why Household home editorial is strong on home 
products. Not one, but two regular features are devoted to appliances. 
Indeed, 20% of all Household articles are on home furnishing and 
management. Already this year, 3,223 Household readers have told 
the editors what they do and do not like about the home equipment 
they use. 

Home families plus home editorial. There’s your profit combination. 
Household concentrates this combination where other magazines do 
not—in the big-spending communities under 25,000. And Household 
does it for Jess per page per 1,000—four colors, $3.20; black and 
white, $2.40. 


HOUSEHOLD'S profit combination 


HOME FAMILIES plus HOME EDITORIAL 





%& 2,107,586 reader families % Home furnishing g nt 20% 
% 3,764,000 primary adult readers WN aneticvcuuscunwndenestaes 18% 
%& 2,635,789 children % Home building & modernization. 14% 
% Women 81% housewives Wi Gas 6 knig. i cowie tcaceecus 8% 
% Families 62% home owners ee Seats a 
% 87% with gardens % Beauty, fashion................ 5% 
% Eat three meals a day * Fiction, a er 

at home improvement.................20% 
% 82% in communities under 25,000 % Miscellaneous.................. 7% 


HOUSEHOLD 


Arthur Capper, Publisher * Topeka, Kansas 
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Carelessness or indifference 
Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 


these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t care- 
it's INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


lessness, 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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UNITED 
AUTO RENTAL CORP. 


has new 1949 FORDS 
for rent on 6 month basis. 
special low rate plan for fleet rentals 
147 Flatbush Ave: Ext., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRiangle 5-2428 








Want to 
SAVE TIME? 


of course you do.... for time is money. 
So whenever you want to make quick, 
effective contact with men in active 
management of America’s business use 


“clues” in BUSINESS WEEK. 
“clues”, the classified section of busi- 
ness advertising. can help you with 


your wants and needs; personnel or a 
position: a business service or a busi- 
ness for sale. 

The rate is low—$4.00 per line with a 
minimum of 3 lines. For further informa- 
tion write “clues”, c/o BUSINESS WEEK. 
330 W 42nd St. New York 18, NY 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Gias & House 

Cost of Cloth- Elece- Other Furnish- 

Living Food ing Kent tricity *tFuels Ice ings Mise. 
August, > 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 
January, 1941* 100.8 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 
August, 1941 106.2. 108.0 106.9 106.3 97.1 109.3 108.9 104.0 
August, 1942 117.5 126.1 125.2 108.0 96.7 115.4 123.0 111.1 
August, 1943 123.4 337.2 12936 108.0 95.8 119.1 125.9 116.5 
August, 1944 126.4 137.7 139.4 108.2 95.8 123.3 139.3 122.3 
August, 1945 129.3 140.9 146.4 108.3 95.2 127.2 146.0 124.5 
August, 1946 144.1 171.2 161.2 108.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 
August, 1947 160.3 196.5 185.9 111.2 92.0 154.8 184.2 139.8 
August, 1948 174.5 216.6 199.7 117.7 94.5 190.1 37.3 196.3 152.4 
September 174.5 215.2 201.0 118.5 946 191.0 137.6 198.1 152.7 
October 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
November 172.2. 207.5 201.4 118.8 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
December 171.4 205.0 200.4 119.5 95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154.0 
January, 1949 170.9 204.8 196.5 119.7. 95.5 191.8 39.0 196.5 154.1 
February 169.0 199.7) 195.1 119.9 96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 154.1 
March 169.5 201.6 193.9 120.1 96.1 192.5 140.4 193.8 154.4 
April 169.7 202.8 192.5 120.3 98.6 187.8 140.5 191.9 154.6 
May 169.2. 202.4 191.3 120.4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189.5 154.5 
June 169.6 204.3 190.3 120.6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
July 168.5 201.7 188.5 120.7 96.9 183.1 139.9 186.8 154.3 
August, 1949 168.8 202.6 187.4 120.8 97.1 183.1 141.1 184.8 154.8 
* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” formula +lee grouped with “other fuels” prior to 
1948. Data: . S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 100. 





U.E. Leftists Win—But for How Long? 


Convention victory continues their control of union. But 
strong right-wing bloc may break away when C.1.O. gives signal. 


The 14th onvention of C.1.O.'s 
United Elec Radio & Machine 
Workers in Cl eland last week dealt 
with only onc issue. But it wa 
1 big one: Should U.E. continue as a 
left-wing union under leaders who 
closely follow communist party? 

e Kive-Day Wrangle—I wo bitter fac 
tions wrangled the issue for five 
davs. It overshadowed every economi 


and policy question 
had settled, 


the Icftists 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, financing, equip- 
ment, etc., may be found in Business Week’s 
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Yet when the dust 


Wwer'¢ 


still firms 


holding the By a three t two 
majority, the nation’s biggest “parts 
line’ union Moscow-oncnted 
course. 

How long I.E. can def L.O. 
policy and still keep its charter the 
big question now. The answer should 
come when C.I.O. meets for it mn 
vention in Cleveland on Oct. 31. 

e Prelude—Ihe U.E. convention was 
ictually just a skirmish Icading to a 
bigger struggle ahead. For C.I.O. will 
have to make up its mind what it wants 

» do about its party-line afhliat Th 
decision mav mean a third labo dera 
tion in America, separate from both 
AFL. and C.L.O. ‘That would almost 
certainly bring jurisdictional warfare in 
industry, a prospect that gives employ 


ers the jitters 


C.1.O. leaders like a. Murray and 
Walter Reuther 
to a purge of leftist leaders. ‘they want 
mity to C.1.O. policy. They 
irc) under — pressure from anti-Com 
munist afhliates to kick left-wing unions 
bodily out of C.1.O 

Vhe leftists, on the other 
thus far avoided outright 
Vhev think their rank-and-file is. still 
too C.1.0.-minded for that. 

e Courting Expulsion—So Communist 
strategy (and that 
union strategy 
unions to expulsion by C.1.O 
Note that ULI last week goaded 
Murray and other top C.I.O. officers, 
charging that they are “cither con 


are strongly committed 


gid confor 


hand, havc 


secession 


means left-wing 
calls for “controlled” 


court 





sclously or unconsciously 


business 


if any 


ost 


members.” 


AZZTCSSIVCE 
and against * 
In 
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-support 
to the 


And 


fight for 
CLO 
Wl, expulsion, 


ng 


agents 
government | 


detriment o 


}.E. called 
union 
dictatorship.” 

from 


“auto 


of big 
YOLICS 


f their 


for an 


nomy” 


i left-wing 


standpoint, is far preferable to secession 
a chance to 


It would 


martvrdom 
union program 


e Cause 


didn't 


ot 


give On: 


moa 


fight 


for a on 


claim 
iilitant 


Defeat—Pre-convention 
hopes of a left-wing defeat in the U.E. 
Communist 


pan out 
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forces, led by James B. Carey, C.1.O. 
secretary-treasurer, did better than they 
had ever done before. But they failed 
to take control by a large margin. 

Why? ‘The answer is a clear lesson 
of the difficulties in fighting leftists in 
any union, at any time: 

(1) Rank-and-file unionists are gen- 
erally more interested in_ bread-and- 
butter than in ideologies. Given the 
choice, they will vote for the pro-Com 
munists who have produced economic 
gains rather than the anti-Communists 
who are merely challengers. 

2) It’s a tough job to outmancuver 
leftwingers. ‘Vhev are well schooled in 
the tricks of parliamentary procedure, 
in heckling and demonstrations, and in 
persuasive debate. It’s even more dif 
ficult when, as in U.E., the leftwingers 
are entrenched in the various levels of 
the union—from speakers’ platform, to 
district organizations, to rank-and-file 
plant delegates. 

@ Outmaneuvered—Ihe Carey bloc was 
unquestionably outmancuvered. It tried 
to take floor initiative with an economic 
and social program. Instead it was 
jockeyed into a defensive position—into 
upholding the stec] fact-finders’ report 
and C.I1.O.’s vague 1949 wage aims. 
When the rightwing tried to attack 
U.] leaders’ economic accomplish- 
ments, it got another rebuff: A proces 
sion of statistically minded “‘rank-and 
filers’”’ demanded the floor to boast of 
1949 contract gains. ‘That led to com- 
parisons with C.1.O stecl and auto 
unions. The leftwing scored with the 
claim that its 300 contracts carried 
about a 10¢ average hourly gain 

e Hammering Back—lThen the Carey 
bloc tried a different tack 

It denounced “Communist” con 
trol of U.E.; but it did it without 
naming names or citing evidence. Left 
ists had prepared for this by moving, on 
the second day, to have officers sign 
‘Taft-Hartlev non-Communist affidavits 

It charged “‘sellout,” accused leftist 
leaders of putting their own personal 
interests ahead of bargaining with Gen 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. But, 
retorted the leftwingers, aren’t these 
rightwing strongholds? Aren't. right 


wing negotiating committees—not in 
ternational officers—derelict? 

It made pro-C.1.O. appeals to con- 
vince middle-grounders that leftists in 
tend to take U.E. out of C.1.0.: ‘“Vhe 
issue is secession from C.1.O. Where 
would U.E. go.? How long could it 
stand alone, with only its Communist 
friends?” 

None of these arguments had any 
important effect on the voting 
e Heartened—Aftcr their first disap 
pointment, rightwingers took another 
look at election results and claimed 
heartening signs. Thev argued: If anti 
Communist locals had staved in U.F. 
instead of bolting in many plants to 
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When you 


need copies... 





you need OZALID! 


Duplicate in seconds! Put your origi- 


nal against a sheet of Ozalid material, 
feed into the Ozalid print-making ma- 
chine. An intermediate step is necessary 


only with absolutely opaque originals. 


Change in seconds! Make alterations 
or additions on your translucent Oza- 
print...transfer title blocks or even 
whole sections...then you can use the 


changed print as a master! 


Combine in seconds! Make prints of 


your material on transparent Ozalid 


film, overlay them on a sheet of Ozalid 





material (paper, cloth, foil, or film), 
feed into the Ozalid machine for a com- 


posite print in 25 seconds! 


Replace in seconds! Use any translu- 
cent Ozalid print for a duplicate mas- 
ter—any opaque print, with an inter- 
mediate step. Make shop or field prints 
on Ozaplastic. Clean with a damp cloth. 


Color Code in seconds! Ozalid mate- 
I ials offer black. blue, red, or sepia lines 
on white or tinted backgrounds. Light, 
standard, and heavyweight papers are 


available for any job. 


Anyone can make prints with 
Ozalid in seconds! Reproduc- 
tion can be made any length 
and almost any width. All Oza- 
prints are made in the same 
manner —all are delivered dry, 
positive, and ready to use. 

Write on your letterhead for 
a FREE booklet that tells the 
full Ozalid story. Or consult 
your classified directory for 
local distributor. 


Don’t copy...use OZALI D H 


Ozalid, Johnson City, N. Y. Dept. 156 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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BIG AUSTRALIAN PACKING PLANT INSTALLS 
G I 
Frick Refrigeration 


The Queensland Meat Industry Board recently installed three Frick ammonia booster 
compressors for producing low temperatures at the Brisbane Abattoir. The Board says 
these big machines, each with four cylinders of 15" bore and 10" stroke, “have worked 
very efficiently," and have increased the output of the freezers at Brisbane by 26%. 
Annual capacity of the plant now ap- 
proximates 250,000 cattle, 150,000 calves, 
50,000 hogs, and 700,000 sheep and 
lambs. 

Whether you're in Augusta or Australia, 
if you need air conditioning, refrigerating 
or ice-making equipment in commercial or 
industrial sizes, there's a Frick system to 
meet your requirements. Ask for recom- 
mendations and estimates. 


Frick 40 


Two of Three Frick Compressors at Brisbane Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machi 











@ Whatever you need 
ee bronze plaques it will pay 
L 4 vou to contact Michaels. 
) | , L, Plaques may be made any 
size, any shape, any design 
to meet all requirements 
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Ii OP. other uses. Michaels plaques 
are made of virgin bronze 

ye ar Re nt with lettering, borders and 
we) Van i 0 OS + ornamentation hand chased 
and burnished for contrast. 

Fast service. High quality 
work. Tell us what you need. 





Michaels also manufactures a wide range of building We'll be glad to furnish 

n terial n aluminum and stainless steel, as well as sketches and quotations 

MI-CO Parking Meters. Literature is available on : : : 
Michaels products without cost or obligation. 


auto and other right-wing unions—the 
leftists would have been beaten. 

They added: Leftists showed their 
concern over the slim margin of victory 
by deciding not to bring up two ‘ ‘pet”” 
resolutions: the one attacking U.S 
foreign policy, and the one endorsing 
the Communist-dominated World Fed 
eration of Trade Unions. ‘The voting 
on these issues last year was much 
closer than on the elections. So the ad- 
ministration, the Carey bloc said, staved 
off its first setbacks since 1941] only by 
keeping the issues off the floor 

Finally, the nghtwingers took solace 
in ps near-40% vote for their slate. 
They pointed out that the tally repre 
sented about 200,000 U.E. members. 
mostly in the union’s backbone of big, 
well-financed, policy-setting locals. They 
are a potent nucleus for a new union m 
the electrical manufacturing industry— 
if and when the time is ripe. 





LABOR BRIEFS 

















THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO.,1NCc. 


Manufacturers Since 1870 of Many Products in Bronze, Aluminum,and Other Metals 
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Wage cuts are sought by: (1) the New 
Bremen Rubber Co. (3/¢ an hour for 
men. 2l¢ for women); and (2). the 
Cooper Vire & Rubber Co. (a flat 
15%). The C.L.O. rubber union ts say- 
ing no—though it has worked out con 
cessions with other hard-pressed em- 
plovers BW Sep 17°49,p108). 
* 


Foremen can organize and bargain col- 
lectively on airlines, as on railroads: 
Both come under the Railway Labor 
Act. [he National (Railroad) Mediation 
Board so ruled this week when it O.K.'d 
an L.A.M. bargaining unit of Northwest 
\irlines supervisors. 

td 
No wage increase appears in the new 
two-vear contract signed by the United 
States Potters Assn. and A.I.L. potters. 


Further losses for the Communist-con- 
trolled World Federation of ‘Trade 
Unions: The big Australian unions will 
shift over to the new anti-Communist 
world labor bloc organized by the 
AL., C.L.O., and British umions 
€ 

{ 20-hour tieup on the Lehigh & New 
England R.R. ended when 200 mem- 
bers of three rail unions returned to 
their jobs. They struck last week end in 
i dispute over contract grievances. 





The Pictures—Acme—57; Kevstone 
—102, 104; New York Post Syndi- 
cate—19; Wide World—58, 90; 
Dick Wolters—36, 44, 66 
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BIG AUSTRALIAN PACKING PLANT INSTALLS 


The Queensland Meat Industry Board recently installed three Frick ammonia booster 
compressors for producing low temperatures at the Brisbane Abattoir. The Board says 
these big machines, each with four cylinders of 15" bore and 10" stroke, “have worked 
very efficiently,"' and have increased the output of the freezers at Brisbane by 26%. 
_ Annual capacity of the plant now ap- 
ee proximates 250,000 cattle, 150,000 calves, 
50,000 hogs, and 700,000 sheep and 
lambs. 

Whether you're in Augusta or Australia, 
if you need air conditioning, refrigerating 
or ice-making equipment in commercial or 
industrial sizes, there's a Frick system to 
meet your requirements. Ask for recom- 
mendations and estimates. 
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auto and other right-wing unions—the 
leftists would have been beaten. 

They added: Leftists showed their 
concem over the slim margin of victory 
by deciding not to bring up two “pet” 
icsolutions: the -one attacking U.S. 
foreign policy, and the one endorsing 
the Communist-dominated World led 
eration of Trade Unions. The voting 
on these issues last vear was much 
closer than on the elections. So the ad- 
ministration, the Carey bloc said, staved 
off its first setbacks since 1941 only by 
keeping the issues off the floor, © | 

Finally, the rightwingers took solace 
in the near-40°% vote for their slate. 
They pointed out that the tally repr 
sented about 200,000 U.E. members, 
mostly in the union's backbone of big, 
well-fnanced, policy-setting locals. They 
are a potent nucleus for a new union im 
the electrical manufacturing industry— 
if and whew the time is ripe. 
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Wage cuts are sought by: (1) the New 
Bremen Rubber Co. (31¢ an hour for 
men. 2le for women); and (2) the 
Cooper Vire & Rubber Co. (a_ flat 
15%). Vhe C.L.O. rubber union 1s say- 
ing no—though it has worked out con 
cessions with other hard-pressed em- 
plovers (BW —Sep.17'49,p10S). 

» 
Foremen can organize and bargain col- 
lectively on airlines, as on railroads: 
Both come under the Railway Labor 
Act. [Phe National (Railroad) Mediation 
Board so ruled this week when it O.K.'d 
an LAM. bargaining unit of Northwest 
\irkines SUPCIVISOTS 

e 
No wage increase appcars in the new 
two-vear contract signed by the United 
States Potters Assn. and A.I'.L. potters. 


Further losses for the Communist-con- 
trolled World Federation of ‘Trade 
Unions: The big Australian umons will 
shift over to the new anti-Communist 
world labor bloc organized by _the 
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Britain’s Labor government has been getting the political kickback 





of devaluation this week. 





But it isn’t Conservative or Liberal pressure that’s worrying Prime 
Minister Attlee and Chancellor Cripps. It’s the unrest in the trade unions 
and the Labor party itself. 

Unless this calms down, Attlee’s cabinet could be forced—against its 


will—to call a fall election. 








e 

As for the economic repercussions, it’s too soon to gage them well. 

However, you can get a clue from what’s happening to British costs. 

Prices of food and raw materials from dollar areas—grains, petroleum, 
aluminum, cotton—have gone up to the full extent of devaluation. That 
was expected. 

But British industry apparently didn’t expect the 20% to 30% jump 
that has come on prices of commodities from the sterling area—rubber, 
wool, jute, Egyptian cotton, base metals. 

What it all means is this: British costs could go up 10% even if 





wages stay as they are. 





@ 
The fact is that wages aren't likely to stay put. 
The government has just about conceded a wage boost for the lowest- 
paid workers in Britain. Otherwise rising living costs would mean real 








hardships for this group. 
The big unions say: “That's fine. But higher paid workers should get 
a raise, too. We can’t give up the traditional ‘wage differential’ between 


skilled and unskilled workers.’ 
2 


If Chancellor Cripps could hold off this union pressure, he might make 
his anti-inflation program work. 








Besides the wage freeze, the program includes: 

A 5% increase (from 25% to 30%) in taxes on distributed profits. 
This is more of a sop to the unions than an anti-inflation measure. 

Reduction in government expenditures. This would come via lower 








administrative costs and a small special tax on users of the health service. 
Cuts in capital investment. This would hit private as well as public 





construction. 
Then, Cripps is hoping for a drop in the price of dollar imports over 
the next six months. This would help offset the inflationary effects of 


devaluation. 
» 


Now that the pound is worth only $2.80, trade in “‘cheap”’ sterling 





has temporarily dried up. 





True, last week you could buy pounds held on Chinese accounts for 
$2.70. Other nationals, too, had sterling credits to sell at a 10¢ discount. 

But the volume of such funds is very small. And a 10¢ discount 
doesn’t draw the kind of business that $1 discounts did before devaluation 
(BW-Sep.3’49,p89). 

If British costs keep going up, though, cheap sterling traders will be 


back at their old stands. ’ 
‘J 


Private trading in tin has started again on the London metal exchange. 
But that doesn’t mean other metal markets will open soon. 








Tin is being released because: (1) supplies come largely from soft 
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currency areas; and (2) the world tin price is pretty much set in London. 
By contrast, copper, lead, and zinc prices are set in New York. And, 
says Britain’s Minister of Supply Strauss, private trading in these metals 
could be used to sneak capital out of Britain. 
2 
Watch for the outcome of current U.S.-British talks on world oil 





problems. There’s no chance that solutions will be found right off. But 
a start might be made in answering questions like these: 

How can U.S. companies sell their Middle East output unless they 
can sell it for sterling, then have the sterling converted into dollars by the 
U. S. government? 

Should expansion of British-owned production in the Middle East be 
limited to what could be sold under completely competitive conditions? 

How can Britain cut its dollar expenditures on oil and oil development? 
Estimates put the present cost at about $400-million a year. 

e 
Paris isn’t taking the Russian atom bomb as calmly as Washington 





seems to (page 15). 


French diplomats and military planners figure it this way: Only fear 
of U.S. atom bombs has been holding back Soviet expansion in Europe. 
But now the U.S. will hesitate to use this threat lest Soviet atom bombs 
fall on America. So Stalin will feel safe to start nibbling again. 

As these Frenchmen see it, Stalin’s first bite will be Yugoslavia. And, 
if Tito falls, western Europe’s will to resist would weaken. First, there 
would be loss of faith in U.S. ability to stop Communism. Then the ranks 
of western Europe’s Communist parties would begin to swell again. 





Paris is worried, too, that the U. S. is losing interest in western Europe. 





As evidence, the French cite Washington talk of an economic merger 
of the U.S. and the British Commonwealth (BW-Sep.17'49,p19). Any 
move in that direction, they say, would shatter the Atlantic community. 

So French leaders would like to see Washington do two things: 

Warn Moscow that an attack on Yugoslavia means war with the U. S. 

Deny officially that the U. S. plans to split the Atlantic community into 
an Anglo-Saxon bloc and a Continental bloc. 

e 

A break in diplomatic relations between Hungary and Yugoslavia looks 

like the next thing in the Tito-Stalin feud. 








Other satellites, and finally Russia, would follow suit. That would 
completely isolate Tito, set the stage for overt action. 
Albania might be a good starting point for war against Yugoslavia. 





True, Russia is reported pulling its troops out of Albania. Moscow 
wouldn’t want to spoil the effect of a ‘spontaneous’ uprising against Tito. 
* 


The International Monetary Fund may be a new dollar source for Tito. 





Last week Yugoslavia became an IMF member in good standing. 
Belgrade paid the last instalment on its subscription fee. 

That means, technically, Tito can draw $15-million for the next 12 
months. That is 25% of his total drawing rights of $60-million. 

It’s hard to see how the Fund could turn Tito down now that the U. S. 
Export Import Bank has granted him a loan. 
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SOFT-CURRENCY deals on credit would also be a part of the United Nation’s . . . 


New Plan for Food Surpluses 


The Food & Agriculture Organization has a plan for getting 
surplus food from nations that have it to those that need it. But the 


U.S. probably won't buy the idea. . 


A new scheme to help beat the world 
dollar shortage showed up last week in 
a report issued by U.N.’s Food & Agri- 
culture Organization. What the Food 
& Agriculture Organization proposes, 
in effect, is to remove the dollar sign 
from a part of the world’s trade in agni 
cultural products. 

To achieve this objective, F.A.O. 
would set up a $5-billion International 
Commodity Clearing House. The 
1.C.C.H. would channel surpluses from 
hard-currency countries to soft-currency 
countries cither on (1) a credit basis, 
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or on (2) cut-rate, cash-and-carry terms 
(charts). 
e New Approach—The chances are that 
the Truman Administration won't buy 
I’.A.O.’s plan. Its policy, at least for the 
present, is to refrain from going to Con 
gress for more money to back any inter- 
national agencies 

But it is clear that as the Marshall 
Plan tapers off, the problem of getting 
U.S. farm surpluses to food-deficit coun- 
trics will become more and more acute. 
Thus, before long, some such unortho- 
dox plan as this may appear to be the 


only possible solution to an increasingly 
difficult situation. 

l’.A.O. argues that the world must 
take a new approach to the surplus-com- 
modity problem. Without that, F.A.O. 
can sce no prospect of restoring multi- 
lateral trade. Instead, the world will re- 
turn to the “agricultural nationalism” 
of the °30’s—exporting countries dump- 
ing their surpluses and consuming coun- 
trices building up uneconomic produc- 
tion. This, in turn, would hamper the 
restoration of competitive trade in 
manufactured goods. 
¢ How It Works—The plan that F’.A.O.’s 
director general, Norris E. Dodd, will 
present to the November meeting of 
Il’. A.O. members is this: 1.C.C.H. would 
be set up as an F'.A.O. operating agency 
with a lifespan of five years. Member 
ship would be open to all F.A.O. mem- 
otal capital would be $5-billion 
The initial working capital, however, 
would be limited to $1-billion—cach 
1.C.C.H. member kicking in 20% of 
its share of the total, which would be 
based on national income. With U.S. 
national income figured at 40% of the 
total national incomes of all members, 
the initial U.S. contribution would be 
about $400-million. 

With its initial operating capital, 
1.C.C.H. would finance cash-and-carry 
deals. But the credit side of its business 
would almost certainly be much more 
important. And to handle this, I.C.C.H. 
would draw on the unsubscribed capital 
of exporting countries. In the case of 
the U.S., this unsubscribed capital 
would amount to about $1.6-billion, or 
40% of S+ billion. 

The credit business would be handled 
along these lines 

\n exporting nation, say the U.S., 
has surplus wheat to sell. There are 
plenty of potential customers, but they 
lack the dollars to pay for the wheat. 
1.C.C.H. finds a customer, sav India, 
that’s willing to pay for the wheat in 
rupees. Acting as middlemen, I.C.C.H. 
arranges for the sale. 

If the deal is for $10-million, then 
the U.S. would ante up $10-million of 
its unsubscribed capital, which would 
go to pav the producers. Then Indian 
rupees to an equivalent amount would 
be credited by I.C.C.H. to the U.S. 
account. The rupees would be held by 
1.C.C.H. until they could be converted 
into dollars. (Meanwhile they would be 
guaranteed against devaluation.) 

The cash-and-carry business would 
work something like this: 


bers 


1.C.C.H. would use its initial (or 
free”) capital as a revolving fund to 


buy wheat at cut-rate prices. The wheat 
would come from “marginal supplies,” 
stuff that couldn’t be sold advanta- 
geously through normal trade channels. 
1.C.C.H. would pay for this in hard 
cash. Then it would sell the wheat at 
about the same price, making onlv a 
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charge. But I.C.C.H. would 
isk for hard cash—i.e., convertible cur- 
encies—to replenish its “free” resources. 


handlin 


For the consuming country, the ad- 


vantage would be the special price. 

In both types of operation, 1-C.C.H. 
would limit itself to sales and shipments 
ver and above what would be made if 


it were not in existence. Probably only 
i relatively small chunk of world trade 
n mmodities would be funneled 
through the clearinghouse 


e Surpluses—When F.A.O. was set up 
> it had this problem to face 
ion the world’s supply of 


rice, fats, and 





scarce foods—grains, sugar, 


iy F.A.O. sees surpluses staring it 
in the face within one to three vears, 
llv in the dollar area. The F’.A.O. 
commodities in the 


cport put these 


rplus category: sugar, cotton, grains, 
ertain fats and oils. And the re 

port notes that if large shipments of 
tton and other commodities hadn't 


been financed under the Marshall Plan, 


] 


irge increase in U.S. carryovers 
would have resulted alreadv. 
The problem ahead is to get sur 
pluses from the dollar area, where they 
ise, to the soft-currencv area, where 
thev are needed. What stands in the 
wav is the shortage of dollars. And the 


continuing dollar shortage 
consuming countries, espe 
western Europe, to expand 


prospect of 


their domestic and colonial production 
f food 

e Wrong Emphasis—If this trend to 
If-sufficiency took in only poultry, 


dairy, livestock, and fruit-growing it 
might make sense. A good case can be 
made for producing these foods near 
the market. But western European 
countries, because they see no alter- 
native, are putting their chief emphasis 
on expanding output of cereals and 
sugar. This can’t help but mean more 
expensive food, higher living costs, and 
ultimately a weaker competitive position 
all-around. 

While this western 
I;urope, the dollar-area exporting coun 
trics are figuring out ways to deal with 
their surpluses. Most of them are com 
mitted to maintaining minimum prices 
and incomes for producers. In_ this 
situation, according to F.A.O., only 
three courses are open for national as 
opposed to international action l 
keeping surpluses from the markets by 
storage in the case of storable products 
or by destruction in the case of perish 
ables, dumping the surpluses in 
world markets, and (3) curtailing output 
drastically 
e Cautious Praise—The P.A.O. report 
immediately brought forth cautious 
praise from some farm Congressmen 
Apparently they figured that the choice 
for the U.S. boils down to this: Is it 
a better gamble to buy and store our 
surpluses and try to cut back produc 
tion? Or is it a better risk to swap some 
of the surplus for foreign currencies 
that might possibly be turned into hard 
cash some day? 

The clearinghouse scheme could help 
the U.S. move some of its surpluses of 
grain, fats and oils, eggs, dried milk, 


goes on in 


at a time when our 
are Costing more and 


and cotton. But 
farm programs 
more money, it’s doubtful that Con- 
gress would vote $400-million, or more, 
to an international body. 

What's more, this opposition will 
probably continue until the F.A.O. ex 
perts can convince Washington that 
the 1.C.C.H. will save the U.S. money, 
not merely add to the cost of our farm 
programs. ‘The net outlay of the Com 
modity Credit Corp. for fiscal 1949 on 
price support operations—dollars spent 
as against dollars taken in—was $1.6 
billion. 


AUTO EXPORTS STILL FALLING 


U.S. automobile exports, on the wane 
for the last 1S months, are hitting new 
lows 

\ugust exports of cars, trucks, and 
buses totaled 22,625, or only 3.4% 
of the 657,625 U.S. assemblies during 
that month. Percentagewise, August 
was the worst month since the war 

July exports totaled only 21,470, but 
that was 3.7% of the domestic output 
for the month.) 

In the five months from April to Au 
gust, exports have accounted for less 
than 5% of domestic output. In 1947, 
by comparison, exports were running 
just under 8% of total domestic pro 
duction. 

The cause, of course, is the world 
wide dollar shortage. Many of the best 
foreign markets for U.S 
are completely closed. The truck market 


passenger Cars 


is only slightly better off 





Sugar Shareholders of Britain Fight State Ownership 


Britain’s Labor 
government branded ‘Tate & Lyle, Britain's 


In its election platform, 


biggest sugar refiners, a monopoly, called 
Last week ‘Tate & Lyle 
shareholders met in London’s Claxton Hall 


for nationalization. 
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to air their views. One vigorous rebuttal 
was delivered by shareholder Branden 
Bracken (right), the Tory M.P. who served 
as Churchill's wartime Minister of Informa- 


tion. ‘Tate & Lyle claims it supplies no 


cr, 


more than 53° of the refined sugar con- 
sumed in Britain, denies the existence of a 
price More insists, 
would go into the business if the govern- 
ment didn’t peg the sugar price so low. 


ring. companies, it 
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Our Office had 


Overhead-Ache... bad! 





I'm the boss 
who cured it ! 





“Something had to be done, but fast, to muffle the noise in our office. Every 
little sound echoed and re-echoed into a constant, irritating din. Our 
people were tired and jumpy—made countless mistakes and errors that 
cost us money every day. Even our most capable employees spent overtime 
hours to finish a normal day's work. That's why I called in a specialist to 


quiet our den of din and cure our office overhead-ache.” 

















“The boss called me in as soon as he realized what unchecked noise was 
doing to his office! Why me? Because I'm a member of the largest and 
most experienced Sound Conditioning organization in the country. 
Acousti-Celotex products have brought beneficial quiet and comfort to 
hundreds of thousands of offices, stores, schools, banks, churches. I’d be 


glad to give you a free analysis of your noise problem.” 


GUARANTEED 


Acousti-Celotex ceiling tile, for example, can immediately in- 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10¢@ and cut employee turn- 
over and overtime hours. Saves you time and money .. . daily. 
Sound Conditioning ceilings to meet every requirement, speci- 
fication or building code can be installed quickly, without dis- 
rupting your daily routine. And what's more, you can paint and 
wash Acousti-Celotex tile repeatedly, without reducing its 
superior sound-absorbing efficiency. 





| was the doctor’ 
on the case! 





( 


Acousti-Celotex products are backed by years of scientific 
research, a nationwide organization and quality-proved mate- 
rials that enable your distributor to guarantee his work, his 
materials, his Sound Conditioning techniques. 

For the name of your local Acousti-Celotex distributor in 
the U.S. or Canada and a free copy of the informative booklet 
“25 Questions and Answers on Sound Conditioning,” write 
the Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Acousn-Cetotex 
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“Industrial Plants 
to fit your needs” 


MODERN BUILDINGS 
DESIRABLE LOCATIONS 


Northern New York . . 59,000 so. ft. 
Western New York . . 140,000 sq. ft. 
Central New York . . . 30,600 sq. ft. 


These ang many other industrial loca- 
tions in New York, New Jersey and 
New England now ready for sale 
through direct negotiations. No 
sealed bids! 


GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
War Assets 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-3640, Ext. 465 
NY-760-6 








CONSTRUCTION 
Extra Years of Service 


Equipment for many of 


the largest, most 
handling and air conditioning 
jobs in this Country is furnished by Clarage 
Units have a National 
me service with utmost 
economy. Your inquiry cordially invited. 


mportant air 


for Clarage 


reputation for long-+t 






FAN COMPANY 
LoVe Py solomm leiice v.) 
District Oftices in All Principal Cities 
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Economic Split on Indonesia 


Talks at The Hague have produced a partial agreement on 
constitutional setup of new nation. But Dutch and Indonesians are 
far apart on control of dollar earnings, transfer of Dutch profits. 


When the Dutch and Indonesians 
sat down to settle their differences at 
The Hague nearly a month ago, every 
one assumed that progress would be 
So far it has been. By last week 
only the first vague signs of agreement 
had appeared 
¢ Partial Accord—In the most general 
terms, the partics to the conference- 
the Dutch, the Indonesian Republicans, 
and the Indonesian Federalists—have 
decided on a constitutional structure for 
the United States of Indonesia (U.S.I.). 
But agreement is confined to the po 
litical level—to matters like the func 
tion of the titular head of the union. 
And even the details of these 
ments haven't been spelled out 

t is obvious that the real stumbling 
blocks are still very much in the wavy 
These are the questions of who should 
have a say in the control of the new 
union's economic life 
e Dollars—Paramount 
is to get a sav in the 


slow. 


agrcee- 


Dutch objective 
idministration of 


American dollars that U.S.1 
Both sides are sure that In 
donesia will get dollar loans from the 
Export-Import Bank and 


carms OT 
borrows 


or the World 
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Bank as soon as a working government 
is set up. After that the Indonesians 
may go into the U.S. capital market for 
more dollars. 

What the Dutch want is to see some 
of these dollars funneled into Dutch 
interests in the islands. ‘The Dutch 
support their stand by pointing to the 
6-billion guilder ($1.6-billion) debt In 
donesia has piled up with the mother 
country. If the Dutch get their way, 
this debt will be assumed bv the new 
U.S.1. government. And until it is paid, 
the Dutch think, they should have a 
sav about what the U.S.I. government 
does with its dollars 

Ihe Indonesians, in the first place, 
don’t see why they should assume all 
of the debt. ‘They are willing to takc 
only that part which has no connection 
with military operations—about $370 
million, according to their figures. As 
for control of dollar loans and earnings, 
the Indonesians say that should be left 
up to them 
e More Hurdles—Vhere are other ob 
stacles Phe Dutch want a voice in 
the management of the Bank of Java, 
which will control U.S.I.’s forcign ex 





— 












A Bell for Manila 


In war-battered Manila one of the many 
scarce items is bells. Thanks to a Philip- 
pine philanthropist, one convent got a new 
outfit special delivery, last month. Made in 
France, the bells cost about $204. Air- 


freight charges on the Sabena (Belgian) 
Airlines cost another $170 odd. Said an 
enthusiastic French press agent, it is the 
first time bells have flown “depuis la nuit 
des temps” (since the dawn of man). 
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change. The Indonesians don’t think 
this is consistent with full sovereignty. 
The Dutch also want an Indonesian 
promise that dividends on foreign in- 
vestments will be freely transferable. 
The Dutch, of course, are the big in- 
vestors in Indonesia But the Indone 
sians wonder if it would be politically 
wise now to make it casy for the Nether 
lands to widen its holdings. (Uhe In 
donesians will probably lay out the wel- 
come mat for U.S. investors, though.) 
\bout the only hopeful sign on the 
economic side of the conference is an 
agreement that neither country will dis- 
criminate against the other’s exports. 
A trade treaty containing a “most fa- 
vored nation” clause is in the offing. 


State in Full Control 
At Sofia Trade Fair 


SOFIA—Last week Bulgaria’s 13th 

International ‘Trade Fair closed its doors 
in Plovdiv acar here. To the western 
visitor, the fair gave a good idea of the 
progress of government control in a 
Russian satellite state. 
e Government Control—I wo years ago 
at the same fair, all the machinery and 
industrial exhibits were sponsored by 
private companies. ‘This year the en- 
tire display area was taken over by state- 
controlled Even foreign 
goods (including some from the U.S.) 
were displayed under the banners of 
state trading agencies. 

Thirteen countries—aside from Bul 

garia—showed goods at the fair. Off 
cial participants were Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania. 
Unofficially represented, through the 
state trading agencies, were France, 
Italv, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, 
Holland, Britain, and the U S. 
e Orientation—Ihe local press, bally 
hooing the Communists’ contributions 
to the nation’s forcign trade, revealed 
that 80° of Bulgaria’s business is now 
done with Russia. Altogether, the 
Bulgarian government says, its foreign 
trade adds up to a little more than 
$42-million 

Russia’s principal export to Bulgaria 

is raw material for the textile industry 
I'he finished textiles, of course, go back 
to Russia. Other Bulgarian imports 
from Russia include metals, oil, paper, 
and cellulose—all in small quantities. 
e Extra Food—In addition to regular 
exports, Russia has had to prop up 
Bulgaria’s economy with a little lend 
Severe droughts over the past 
few growing scasons have taken their 
toll of Bulgarian farm land. (I‘armers 
make up about 78° of the popula 
tion.) During 1949, Russia will have 
to ship in an estimated 160,000 tons 
of grain to eke out the Bulgarians’ food 
budget. 
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At numerous points in most plants, 
handlingadds substantially to costs, 
yet does not increase product value. 
This expense can be markedly re- 
duced by a system of Elwell-Parker 
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Industrial Trucks “‘tailored”’ to in- 
dividual loads and production 
needs. To engineer this truck sys- 


tem, Elwell-Parker draws on its 
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greater experience gained from 43 
years of service to over 300 industries. 
Lower Cost, Faster Production, 
Increased Safety—these are the 
immediate benefits of E-P materials 
handling. Then these trucks con- 
tinue to repay their cost many 
times over, because of their remark- 
able durability—90% of all pro- 
duced in the last 43 years are still in 
use. Elwell-Parker quality matches 
the best machine in your plant. 


| THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Despoiler of forests 


This is the spruce budworm, third 
t destructive insect in the United 
States. Each year he takes an appall- 
ing toll in our coniferous forests. 
The ttmbermen who now grow forests 
as a crop are constantly fighting to 
conserve the trees and assure the 
country an ample supply of lumber, 


ind paper. Forestrv has become 


a form of scientific farming. 


Last spring Northwest timbermen 
-d with federal and state authori- 
ties in a large scale attack on the 


suudworm. They called on 


Pennsalt for an insecticide to be 
sprayed from aircraft. Pennsalt’s 
Portland plant quickly produced a 
new DDT compound that was 
sp ‘d over 260,000 acres of Oregon 
spruce and fir. This Penco forest 


insect spray killed 97% of all the 
budworm larvae. 

This is typical of Pennsalt chemicals 
that are serving agriculture, industry 
and the home. Teamed with Pennsalt 
research and engineering — service, 
they are helping to make things bet- 
ter, brighter, cleaner, stronger, more 
abundant... at lower prices. They 
may be able to solve some problem 
of yours. A word from you will put 
almost 100 years of technical knowl- 
edge at your disposal. Write to 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Tacoma, Wash. 
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PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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NEW RAIL LINK to replace antiquated 
road connecting Itabira with sea is... 








Rio de 
Janeiro 





Key to Brazil's lron 


Modern railroad is vital if 
country is to step up exports 
of iron ore from interior range. 


Financing depends on U.S. 


RIO DE. JANEIRO-—A new railroad 
is What Brazil needs to get rich iron ore 
out of the state of Minas Gerais and 
into the export market 
e Weak Link—Up to now a trickle of 
ore has been getting out over a 375-m1i., 
single track, narrow-gage linc. his has 
been the only link between the Itabira 
iron mines (map) and the sea. The 
Yoonerville trolley system kept Brazil's 
iron-ore exports down to 379,000 tons 
last vear. Landslides blocked the line 
for a while in carly 1949, so this year’s 
take may not even be so big. ; 

Vhere are probably 15-billion tons of 

iron-ore reserves in Minas Gerais; in 
some places the ore content is as high 
as 70%. With a good railroad, the 
Brazilians think they could sell 30-mil 
lion tons a year on the world market. 
And that would go a long way toward 
solving Brazil's trade difficultics. 
@ Expensive Job—During studies by the 
joint U.S.-Brazil Technical Commuis- 
sion last spring (BW—Mar.19°49,p22), 
some Brazilian engineers figured the cost 
of a new rail line would be about $175- 
million; the construction job would take 
five or six years. Financing presumably 
would have to come from the U.S. 

Companhia do Vale do Rio Doce, 
the government-owned outfit that owns 
and operates the Itabira mines and the 
railroad, has already received three loans 
from the Export-Import Bank. In 1947 
Rio Doce got $14-million, $5-million, 
and $7.5-million for railway and mining 
equipment. Whether Ex-Im Bank will 
listen to more appeals is a question. 
e Shorter Line—Rio Doce’s president, 
Dermeval Pimenta, is optimistic, any 
way. He would like to sce the new road 
run to the port of Aracruz, 30-mi. north 
of the Vitoria terminal hat would 
cut some 40-mi. off the present route. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








A $50-million refinery has been started 
by Gulf Oil at Puerto La Cruz, Vene- 
zucla. ‘Uhe ‘Vexas Co. has a third inter- 
est. Production (30,000 bbl. a day) 
should start late next year. 

a 
First U.S. concerns to open offices in 
Jogjakarta, capital of the Indonesian Re- 
public, are G.M. and Goodyear. 

e 
All Italian airlines are to be merged 
into one company, Socicta Acrea Itali- 
ana. KLM (Roval Dutch Airlines) will 
of the new company. 

e 

Brazil has banned all further imports of 
British textiles this vear. Brazilian manu- 
facturers, feeling the squeeze of British 
competition, persuaded the Bank of 
Brazil to take the step. 

2 


own 30% 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. has opened its 
first South African plant. ‘The $400,000 
plant will supply Vaseline brand prod 
ucts to British West Africa, Belgian 
Congo, and Kenya, as well as the Union. 
td 
The Ex-Im Bank registered a $24.1-mil- 
lion net profit on its operations during 
the first six months of 1949. That boosts 
its total earned surplus to $155-muillion. 
New credits made by the bank during 
the first half totaled $113-million. At 
midyear the bank had $954-million in 
uncommitted funds. 





Devaluation Boxscore 


Devaluation may not be over yet. 
Some Latin American countries will 
probably fall into line sooner or later 
And western Germany, Spain, and 
Switzerland mav be heard from. Here’s 
the score so far: 





























( tr) rren¢ ] Drop 
Aus 1 Pound $2.24 30.4 
Belg France =, ote 13 
B t 21 31 
Cana ) 10 
Ceyl 21 30. 
Denmark $ 31. 
Eov 2.871 3k. 
France .0028 8. 
Finland 00431 31 
Greece .00007 30. 
Ireland 2.80 30.5 
Israel 1 2.80 8. 
Iraq PST oscinveric 2600 3. 
India Rupee ..... ne od 30.7 
Iceland Krona 10¢ 31 
Jordar Pound casa ee 31 
Luxembourg Franc eaeene. ate 33: 
Malaya Straits dollar 30 
Netherlands Guilder od 30 
New Zealand Pound .... 2.80 30.5 
Norway Krone r 14 31 

! Escudo .. wae 0348 23s 
‘ ca Pound ‘ 2.80 30.5 
Sweden rete. .ssccves B93 30. 
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THE TREND 





Profits Are Easy to Criticize—and Defend 


In a few weeks third-quarter company earnings state- 
ments will be made public. They undoubtedly will 
show a general decline from the record level reached 
last year. But they also will show profits large enough 
to draw fire from the labor unions—particularly if the 
current labor disputes are still unsettled. 

Unions have a habit of screaming about good earnings 
basis—however 


reports. Profits have always provided 
fimsy—for their argument that corporations have the 


ability to pay higher wages. 
Since the presidential steel board recommended denial 
demand, the unions probably will switch 
their argument this time. Now they will say that profits 
can be used to pay for non-contributory social insurance 


of the wage 


ind pensions 

What the unions have to say about profits 1s important. 
Business management needs to know what the unions 
tell thei this subject. It is just as 
important for management to know labor’s views on 
profits as it is for a defense lawyer to listen to the argu 
ment of the prosecuting attorney, 
10 ertain that his clent is mnocent. 

Well then, what does labor sav? And what doesn’t 
it sav? ‘Those questions are equally important. ‘The 
best information as to the unions’ argument on profits 
omes from the testimony before the presidential board. 


members on 


even though he feels 


It is tvpical of all unions now. 


What Labor Says 


Labor unions are generally sharpshooting at the current 
level of corporate earnings on the grounds that they are 
excessive.” Thev don’t bother to define excessive, of 


OUTSC 

They argue, therefore, that most corporations could 
grant a sizable wage increase or foot the bill for non- 

mitributory pensions and still have large profits re- 
maining 

they emphasize the point that in the postwar era 
profits have increased at a much more rapid rate than 


Ihe unions criticize management, too, for what it does 
with profits after they are earned. It is the size of 
he undistributed profits that seems to annoy them 


[hey imply that plowing back earnings for 


Cspc i 
the purpose of replacing and expanding facilities is 
unyustihabli¢ 

Profits are big enough today, they aver, to permit 
businesses to pay more money to the workers. The 
employees thereby would have increased purchasing 
power and would use it. Then the rate of business 
ictivity could and would go up again—full employment 
could be restored—all would be well. 


What Labor Doesn't Say 
Nowhere in the published statements of labor unions 


have we ever seen any recognition of these facts: 


108 


(1) Labor costs are much more inflexible than profits. 
Admittedly, profits have risen faster than wages in a 
given period, It is also true that many times in the 
past profits have fallen faster and farther than wages. 
Wage rates—in most cases where labor unions are con- 
cerned, at least—are fixed by contract. They cannot 
be reduced until a new contract is made. But there is 
no such iron-clad guarantee of the rate of profits—or of 
the dividend rate, which is the payoff for stockholders. 

Even more inflexible than wage rates would be pay- 
ments by companies for social insurance and pensions. 
In the case of steel, pensions would be a fixed cost regard- 
less of the level of operations. 

Dividend payments to stockholders have not kept 
pace with profits. Generally, dividend payments have 
been in line with a conservative policy which would not 
have to be altered radically if business really nosedived 
and profits fell to the bottom. 

Reinvestment of profits benefits the employees as 
well as the stockholders. If management did not plow 
back earnings, productive capacity could not even keep 
up to the existing level, much less continue to increase 
to match the gradual and continual growth of the 
national population and the national standard of living. 
It is simply not true that management can find the 
money in the security markets to pay for needed invest- 
ment in capital plant and equipment. So it is necessary 
that the policy of taking a healthy whack out of the 
profit dollar to pay those costs be maintained. If man 
agement foolishly let itself be robbed of this money 
source for its capital spending in order to satisfy the 
demands of unions for wage increases 01 pensions, it 
would not be too long before the management making 
that choice would fall out of the production parade, 
leaving its workers jobless. 

Profits need to be higher 
the smaller profits of leaner times. 
out the bulk of profits in the form of wages at a high 
level when business was roaring along, there would not 
be enough cash in the till to keep businesses operating 
at other times. Business casualties would be much more 
frequent. And that would mean more discharges of 
workers, more plant shutdowns, and general economic 
distress. It cannot even be said that when business 
concerns got into a nonprofit situation, thy could 
lor who would want 
How could 


in good times to offset 
If businesses paid 


borrow moncy to tide them over. 
to lend to a business with no profit record? 
you expect to be repaid? 

Profits are the base of our present system of doing 
business. If labor unions are really sincere in_ their 
statements that they want to see the present system 
maintained, they should recognize the fact that they hurt 
their own case by carping about large business earnings. 
On the other hand, if they are really pushing toward a 
change in our economic system, they should be honest 
enough to say so. 
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BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY, big name in aviation, de signed and built the Stratocruiser— 


super-fast new sky giant. A serious production problem was solved by a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


Fogbound “route” proves faster 


S" ANGE THOUGH IT SEEMS, one phase of airplane manufac- 
W ture is done better, faster, in a fog—a controlled fog of 


atomized cutting oil! 

At Boeing, the aluminum plates which sheathe a big 
Stratocruiser’s framework are cut in batches of 6 to 10. The 
plates are stacked, marked from a master pattern, and 


trimmed by a router with a specially designed bit. 


Purpose of the hollow bit in the router is to lead the fog 
of cutting oil—under high pressure—to the face of the cut. 
But conventional oils wouldn't work. 

Shell lubrication engineers —invited to study the operation 
—developed an aluminum cutting oil which not only lubri- 
cated the head of the bit... 
washed away impeding chips. Production promptly jumped. 


but acted as a coolant... and 


Now in use at Boeing for more than 7 years, Shell Alumi- 
num Cutting Oil has exceeded the most optimistic predic- 
tions. Maintenance and waste of materials is no longer a 


problem. Efficiency, in this operation, more than doubled! 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applving lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progre SS. 

Planned lubrication can in- , ry 
crease the efficiency of your { j 


plant. Call in the Shell Lubrica- 


Vy 
tion Engineer. 4 ing FL 
Leavers Iw Iwousrry Retry On \ ti 
ti 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS ~: 
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Wire THAT’S AS BRIGHT 


AS THE LIGHTS / 


a 
.anew development possible only because of Geon resin 


T’S true that Christmas comes only 

once a year, but you can spark a 
good idea at any ume when something 
gives your imagination a lift! 


Fora start, look at the Geon polyviny! 
insulated wire on this set of Christmas 
tree lights. Here’s wire that in its trans 
lucent brightness rivals the decorative 
values of the lights themselves. No 


need hide the wire, for it does as 


much as the ornaments to brighten 


up the whole appearance of the tree. 


This insulation has novel qualities, 


] 


| 1on Geon resin. It’s 


dDeC ise 10 18 base 
smooth and pliable, won't kink or knot 
It comes in an array of gay Christmas 
wright. Te 


will last through many seasons and 


colors and the colors stay 


fire hazard is minimized because Geon 


insulated wire is flame-resistant. 


What Geon resin does for this new- 
type wire is but one example of how it 
makes betterand more saleable products 
The family of 
Geon resins makes handsome, durable 


in almost every field 


flooring, stain-and-scuft-resistant up- 
holstery, raincoats, wonderful new dra- 
peries and a long list of other products. 
And you can be sure that with Geon’s 
amazing qualities and versatility there 


are more new products on the way! 


If Geon's possibilities spark your 
imagination for IMproving ofr develop- 
ing a product, we'll gladly help you. 
We supply the raw materials only, but 
our technicians are at your service in 
working out ideas. Just write Dept. 
A-10, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





